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Opinions of Teachers Using Two New Science Texts 


High School, Altoona, Pa. 

| have been using Hunter’s Civic Biology 
since October in three of my classes and have 
found it so satisfactory that I wish to recom- 
mend it to other high schools. I can say with- 
out reserve, that it is the best biology for the 
high school student that I have seen. It gives 
him a better idea of the rélation of biology to 
his everyday surroundings than anyother book 
that I know. 


Jessie D. FaRLAND 
Teacher of Biology 


High School, Hackensack, N. J. 


Within two days from the time! received the 
copy of Blanchard and Wade’s Foundations of 
Chemistry you had the order for the book. | 
was glad to recommend its use in certain of 
our courses and! am using it now. I have 
been pleased with the results and shall loo, 
forward to a successful course by the aid of 
this well-planned text. 


P. O. OstERHUS 


Instructor in Science 


The price of these new books is $1.25 each. 
circulars of them on request. 


We shall be glad to send oe 


NEW YORK 


FRANKLIN S. HOYT 


AMERICAN Boork. ComMPran s 


CINCINNATI 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 
The Arithmetic of Everyday Life 


BY 


and 


CHICAGO 


HARRIET E. PEET 


Distinctive features as seen by leading teachers 


“The very reasonable and practical character of the examples 
throughout. The frequently recurring notes and clear-cut drills. 
The obvious and sensible distinction between so-called ‘mental’ 
or ‘oral’ arithmetic, and written arithmetic. The omission of 
topics dealing with special or unusual subjects or phases of sub- 
jects. The exceptionally graphic apd practical character of the 
work in Part VI.’ 


David Snedden, State Commissioner of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
: “A very great contribution to textbooks in arithmetic,” 
; S. A. Courtis, (Author of Courtis Standard Tests 
in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic.) Super- 


i visor of Educational Research, Detroit Public 
Schools. 


‘The problems are sensible—not ‘catchy.’ They deal with 
conditions and circumstances that children really meet: All of 
the work is inherently worth while as well as interesting. The 
interest is genuine and not forced.’ 


Catherine T, Bryce, Primary Supervisor, School 
Department, City of Newton, Massachusetts. 


“The entire series is a fine contribution to the new social ideat, 
enabling the quick minded pupils to assist the slower ones in 
legitimate ways. Every part of school life will be enriched by 
these wise and sensible arithmetics.” 


Mary McSkimmon, Principal of the Pierce School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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BE A LEADER 
In Public School Music 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 
sends out LEADERS 


dts graduates are 
always in demand 


A Summer School for'|Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing, and 

Eastern Session, July 7-28, Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 

Western Session, June 28-July 16, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Plan now to attend.. Let 
us send you information 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


BEST for SCHOOLS. A NEW CREATION 
FROM COVER TO COVER 

Defines and Explains over 450,000 

Words and Phrases, Names, Places, 
Events, etc.; all in one simple vo- 
cabulary order—Thousands more 
than any other Dictionary—Nearly 
3,000 Pages—Over 7,000 Illustrations 
—Many Colored Plates—Cost (with 
original Standard) over $1,450,000. 


The World’s Greatest 


” Single Volume 
In the Entire Field of Reference Literature 


Funk & Wagnails 


Commercial Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. THompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commerce; now Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volume in Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
Series. 


A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 


Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 


Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational. 


Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teachers). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth. xiv-+1¥4 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas . Manila 


THE OBJECT OF THE MODERN 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


should be to turn out fully developed and 
many sided brains. That brain is only half 
developed, half educated, which has been 
denied the development which comes from 
training in motor activity, and this training 
is given by acourse in carpentry in the pub- 
li¢ schools. Our booklet, ‘‘ The Professor 
and the Saw”, statesin full the advantages 
of such a carpentry course, gives valuable 
information as to the proper tools for sucha 
course, and describes how to build a number 
of useful things. 

Problems often arise after the installation 
of a manual training course in carpentry, 
and to the study of such problems the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co, has givea 
much time. Simonds Saws are the perfect 
saws for the perfect mechanic, If you are 
considering the establishment of a carpentry 
course, or are meeting difficulties in carry- 
ing on such a course, we should be glad to 
have you consult us. Our experience and 
advice will be placed freely at your dis- 
posal. 


“If youswant saws that cut like diamonds 
Ask for saws that are branded Simonds.’’ 


Write for our booklet 8, ‘‘The|Professor 
and the Saw” It will be sent postpaid. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“The Saw Makers” 
5 FactoriesS= Fitchburg. Mass. 11 Branches 
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EDUCATIONAL UNREST 


THOMAS W, 


President of New York City Board of Education 


[Address.] 


The imminent and pertinent problem of Edu- 
cation today is the injection of enough of the 
hving spirit of the time to keep the school alive 
and adaptable to use. Every period of educa- 
tional growth and systematization has been fol- 
lowed by a period of revolt. Those entrusted 
with the formulation of education build up sys- 
tems and perfect them; efficient ways of doing 
things are selectedy Thoroughness demands 
repetition in the same way over and over. Im- 
perfections loom large in the view of the di- 
rectors of the system. They concentrate upon 
these defects until they devise methods of over- 
coming them. The best discovered settlements 
of difficulties are then’ safeguarded by rule and 
regulation. Mental processes are restricted to 
uniform standards. Rigidity, inflexibility, doc- 
trinism ensue. Doubt and difference are com- 
bated and extinguished by authority. The offi- 
cial brand of education becomes an institution. 
Its process hardens into habit. The arteries of 
instruction indurate. They become _ incrusted. 
Sclerosis pedigogicus results. 

Meantime, unsystematized civilization under- 
goes its inevitable changes and grows farther 
and farther away from education. The products 
of the school go out and undertake the work of 
life. Their lack of fitness for it appalls them. 
Murmurs rise against the school system. Criti- 
cism spreads. Time produces at length its 
masters of analysis and ridicule. The era of 
educational unrest arrives. Time-honored sys- 
tems are attacked and defended. Constructive 
geniuses arise. Changes are forced into the 
schools from the outside. Ambitious reformers 
within the ranks develop. They devise their new 
systems. Education starts upon another cycle. 

This is the way in which history repeats it- 
self. Erasmus, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Herbert Spencer, Herbart, Horace 
Mann, all of the names associated in the memory 
of the world with important service in educa- 
tion, have come at a period of widespread dis- 
content, and all of them have attacked an edu- 
cation so formalized and habitual as to seem 
practically perfect. 

All the signs of the times indicate that we are 
repeating one of those historic phases in which 
the gap between what the world demands and 
what the schools provide has become so wide as 
to compel universal attention. Unrest is un- 
deniable. Discontent is undisguisable. What 
good is to be secured by denying or disguising 


or by regretting such a condition. It is sympto- 


CHURCHILL 


~ 


matic, a sign that something is wrong, a call to 
intelligent and patriotic men to examine the situ- 
ation, find the cause of trouble and apply the 
remedy. 

Down through the history of education, who- 
ever pointed out the tact that sclerosis was set- 
ting in, has always been reproved, rebuked, as- 
sailed, denounced as a meddler, an interloper, a 
patent medicine man, a demagogue. The out- 
sider who protests that anything i$ wrong with 
the machine is assailed as an ignoramus. 

In 1898 the educational high-priests of the 
municipality of New York constructed a_ sys- 
tem. 

They did not first make any study of New 
York children or their needs, of the life oppor- 
tunities open to young men and women. Ob- 
servation and induction, experiment, comparison 
of results, selections of success and extension 
of them, is the method of science. It is the 
method of building up industry or business. It 
was not the method of the makers of our educa- 
tional scheme. In the seclusion of their offices, 
surrounded with courses of study borrowed from 
other systems, guided by internal logic and the 
assumptions of inner consciousness, they built 
the curriculum of the people’s schools. Se- 
lected specialists trained in the same scholas- 
t'c traditions, were called upon for contribu- 


tions. That we might be thought well of else- be 
where and abroad, striking and showy exhibits oy 
from other systems were installed within the es 
temple where this idol was constructed. Much 2 
weighty argument ensued while it was fashion- 3 


ing. But once it was complete, discussion ended. 
The course of study was a sacred perfection from 
which no jot nor title should be taken; a thing 
to cleave to and worship. Such obeisance would a, 
violate no law, for the curriculum was like noth- FA: 
ing in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or hy 
in the waters under the earth. It came forth in ae 
all its completeness, full panoplied, and stalked = _ 
into the classrooms. It came into the school of ee 
the immigrant child of Rivington Street who 
hears no English in the thoroughfare or in the 
home, who on the stroke of the clock that de- ; 
clares him of legal working age, must take his & 
place inthe:anks oftoilersfor a wage. It came 

into theschool ofthe well-bred child of Wash- 

ington Heights, whose home is a liberal educa- 

tion, who looks with almost certainty to a career ; 
in high school and in college. To the Bowery . 
as well as to Brooklyn came this finely jointed, 
many storied, richly ornamented course of study, 
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for rich an& poor, fast and slow, exceptional and 
subnormal. For each and all, the same, un- 
changing, unchangeable. This thifig is to pass 
current for an education. Cut off every day 
little pieces of it. Pass them out. Send the 
child home to mull over them. Tomorrow see 
if they are in his head. At intervals we shall 
send searchers to examine how much has been 
lost. 

Such is, in effect, the traditional management 
of a school system; the uniform issue of selec- 
tions of an official course of study over the 
educational counter, subsequent examinations. 

Coincident with this establishment unrest was 
well under way in this country. Intelligent par- 
ents, distressed by the bewilderment of their 
own school children, learned by reading the daily 
papers that the quiet acceptance of whatever 
a school system thus passed over the counter 
was out of style. From the very beginning this 
great course of study met with protest and 
complaint. Not only from parents, but from 
principals and teachers, complaints came thicker 
and faster. This is what they said:— 

“The trouble with this is not that it is new. 
It has too much in it that is old and outworn. 
Arithmetical processes are here that went out of 
business practice a generation ago. This course 
of study, the product of ripe scholarship, has 
much that has passed into the next stage beyond 
ripeness.” 

For year after year the protest of intelligent 
citizens increased the teaching of the schools. 
The knocking at the door of the guardians of this 
ancient fol-de-rol fell on ears stuffed with the soft 
cotton of self-complacency. A complainant was 
a disturber. 

Inevitably there grew in the Board of Educa- 
tion, from the repeated protests of parents, a 
party representing the spirit of the advancing 
world outside. Three years ago it reached a 
majority. Its representations to an unprejudiced 
Legislature resulted in the passage of bills re- 
turning to the people’s direct representatives, 
the Board of Education, the right and duty of 
requiring schools to render real service to the 
community in place of perpetuating a perform- 
ance of pedantry that the people did not want, 
did not need and could not use. 

The reason for parental dissatisfaction with 
our schools as centred upon us in the Board of 
Education three years ago was that there was 
so much required of the teachers and children 
that there was no time left for adaptation of the 
school to the particular children. Since this 
most recent comparison of results of the old 
schooling with results of the courses inaugurated 
about 1902, I have asked that a comparison of 
the free time of teachers then and now be made. 
The tabulation was brought to me yesterday. It 
discloses some singular facts. In the last vear 
of the course of study in 1890 there were 675 
minutes a week allowed for optional use. Con- 
sider what this means. A teacher finds a class 
weak in some essential. The most obvious 
thing to do is to correct the weakness, just as a 
stage manager, finding a chorus growing’ stale 
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on some of the numbers of the opera, calls an 
extra rehearsal and freshens up those numbers, 
just as an orchestra conductor, finding a part of 
the concert program weak, puts extra time re- 
hearsing the weak parts. 

The teacher of twenty-five years ago was much 
more unrestricted in the use of her teaching 
time than ‘was the teacher of 1912. Now if 
you go back into the New York schools, you 
will find that up to 1870, there were no time re- 
strictions at all upon the individual schools. The 
subjects to be taught were specified, but the time 
to ‘be devoted to any subject could be determined 
wholly by the needs of the moment. A school 
in a district where the children inherited ‘“addi- 
tion” with their blood could in those days de- 
vote more time to the improvement of English 
speech. A school in a neighborhood where con- 
versation was grammatically correct could give 
less time to English and more to what was 
needed. From 1870 to 1912 the teaching of 
our schools enjoyed increasing and progressive 
systematization. It is regrettable that this prog- 
ress was not attended by a parallel set of testi- 
monies from the general public that meantime 
the children were becoming more and more effi- 
cient. 

May it not be that with a minimum of ma- 
chinery, there was an amptitude of inspiration, 
that there was less risk of the teacher becoming 
a cog on a wheel and more likelihood that the 
school was vitalized with the teacher’s personal- 
ity, with the teacher’s enthusiasm, and that there 
was transmitted something impalpable, im- 
ponderable, spiritual, without which education 
is dross? 

The situation reminds me of Cadwallader’s 
filing system. He hired an expert to revise the 
business of his office. He was so proud of his 
new filing system that he made it the subject of 
enthusiastic remark to every friend he met. After 
some time an old acquaintance met Cadwallader 
and said: ‘Well, Cadwallader, how’s the new sys- 
tem going?” 

“Fine!” 

“How does it affect your business?” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said Cadwallader, “I’ve 
been so busy with the system, I haven't had any 
time to look after business.” 

Far ‘be it trom me to regard system and or- 
ganization with unholy disrespect. But far be it 
from me also to stop both ears to the earnest 
protest of the hard-hearted citizenry who are 
paying for the schools. Show me that our chil- 
dren are uniform in their surroundings and in 
their talents and in their aptitudes, and then no 
more enthusiastic upholder of uniform ex- 
pert courses of study can you ask than I shall 
be. But, so long as schools profess to serve the 
community, so long as different districts of the 
community represented by different schools 
manifest as they do now distinct and different 
types of mind, of experience and of need, so long 
shall I and the unsophisticated laymen like me 
who constitute the Board of Education wonder 
why the makers of school systems do not pro- 
vide and insist upon flexible adaptive school 
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programs capable of application to public needs 
and able to remove cause of public clamor. 

The Board of Education, with great labor and 
delay, has gone far to establish in our schools 
that a course of study can be made over, that 
it is not a sacred thing, that education is not 
the transferrence of an official commodity, that 
education is not a holy institution unalterable, 
framed in glass, but that it is a living service, to 
living children looking around and forward, not 
back. We have made headway showing that an edu- 
cation based wholly on books, on suitability for 
introduction to a learned profession, is a moral 
and economic waste for a people concerned, in 
so vast a majority, with trade and industry. We 
are demonstrating that tax-supported schools 
may not, with fairness and justice, be used for 
the creation of scholars, but that the right and 
lawful function is to train citizens able to make 
their own way and to contribute to the common 
good. With the common schools we have made 
distinct advance. Every part of the course of 
study has been modernized. As fast as money 
could be had, we have put in equipment by which 
the children have gratified a long-suppressed in- 
stinct to make, to create, to build with their 
hands, and to know the real world about them. 
To do this with the elementary schools is the 
easiest part of the problem, because of the 
touch of the people on this part of the system, 
obstructed though that touch be by abandonment 
of power to isolated superintendencies, and this 
is not so difficult of access as approach to the 
high school system. 

The common schools sprang up from the 
needs of children. As the country grew more 
prosperous, the period of schooling extended 
upwards to children of older years. But the 
first schools for older children in America were 
extensions downward from colleges and specific- 
ally designed to prepare vouths for entrance. to 
the higher institutions. The high schools origi- 
nated to serve a select, exclusive set of boys, 
financially and intellectually able to go to col- 
lege. When this country grew prosperous 
enough to attempt the free schooling of its 
older, children, say from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, there were in existence hundreds 
of high schools and academies with generations 
oi traditions behind them, emphasizing the con- 
tention that their service was for the superior, 
the choice, the intellectual aristocracy. Into 
our, public school system came this undemo- 
cratic proposition. For years the high school 
teacher has had his vision bent upon the col- 
lege, and has seen the needs of the public ser- 
vice only with a sidelong look. For years we 
have let high school management pull everybody 
along a road toward a destination that only a 
handful ever reach. For years the tail of col- 
lege preparation has gagged the high school 
We have built and equipped for our 
high-school teachers buildings many times as 
elaborate and expensive as the ordinary school- 
house. We have paid these teachers higher 
salaries. With these advantages, with children 
longer trained and easier to manage than fall to 


or 
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the lot of the lower-paid teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, we have let these pampered 
members of the teaching staff drive out the chil- 
dren in droves because the subjects offered and 
the manner of presentation failed to establish 
a holding power either of interest or of profit 
commensurate with the opportunity. 

The remoteness of high-school studies from 
the life of the everyday citizen, the solemn air 
with which its doings are defended by sanction 
oi alleged superior authority. have often made 
some..of our ablest members of the Board. of 
Education hesitate to ask, ordinary questions for 
fear of exposing ignorance of a distinguished 
and solemn cult. But in this, the progress of 
the country at large again comes to our assist- 
ance, and we find so refined a community. as 
Newton, in blue-blooded Massachusetts, throw- 
ing open the sacred doors of the high schools 
to all children of high school age, all, whether 
they be educated or illiterate, clever or stupid, 
refined or undefbred. We, who read our educa- 
tional news, find all over the country more and 
more cities like Chicago, Los Angeles and Mil- 
waukee, declaring, “The high school is not a 
peculiar institution for the maintenance of its 
course of study and its traditions for the few 
who can profit by it. The high school is a pub- 
lic school and part of the public school sys- 
tem. Its business is to serve all the children 
of fourteen to eighteen years of age. If the old 
college preparatory course does not attract and 
benefit these children, let us. try course after 
course until we get those which do the business.” 
This is the growing policy of the country _to- 
wards its high schools.. This is a policy which 
in New York City a member of the Board of 
Education must fight for, almost as hard as the 
men of 1775 fought to abolish the aristocracy. 
We do not have to wage this fight against tax- 
payers and. fathers of. children. They know well 
enough that a child of fourteen years of age is 
not educated and ought to be. 


In spite of this, the Board of Education has 
done something, It has repudiated the propo- 
sition that the high schools should be closed to 
all except the superior whom the high schools 
should. select .-by written examinations. The 
proposition to turn. these tax-supported institu- 
tions into select schools this Board of Educa- 
tion. promptly. and cheerfully rejected by an 
overwhelming vote. It determined to give its 
high-school teachers the same opportunity of 
serving the city as is enjoyed by the teachers 
in the grades who take all comers, the cream 
and the skimmed, and, so far as time and talent 
permit, prepare them for a living less forlorn. 

This Board of Education. has repeatedly re- 
jected recommendations that the new and modern 
subjects be kept out of our exist-high sch ols and 
segregated by themselves. We are not disposed 
to perpetuate scholastic aristocracies by separat- 
ing the bookish pursuits from the operations of 
industry. In this, we are also cognizant of the 
American trend. We see 


Chicago successfully 


opposing the separation of its children into hand- 


We 


workers and hard-workers. Philadel- 
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phia, after long investigation, declaring for com- 
posite high schools: We see Los Angeles in- 
cluding in its high school course any respectable 
subject that enough children will take to make 
employment ‘of a teacher profitable. 

This Board of Education is only an incident 
in a universal movement delayed somewhat 
longer than elsewhere because of an old sys- 
tem cleverly constructed more for self de- 
fence than for public service. 


SOME DANGERS OF A STANDARDIZED 
EDUCATION 
JAMES PHINNEY MUNROE 
Boston’ 

Some makes of motor car have been so thor- 
oughly standardized that they almost put them- 
selves together, and, so the humorists tell us, 
will travel fifteen miles with no other motive 
power than their reputation. That kind of 
standardization is essential to the making of 
popular-priced machines, but is fatal to the mak- 
ing of efficient men. A conspicuous proof of 
this fact is found in the breaking down, under 
the stern test of war, of the most thoroughly 
standardized Nation that the world has ever 
seen. 

The fundamental differences between the ma- 
chine and the man is that the latter thinks; and, 
when thinking is standardized, the result is not 
a citizen, but a sheep. Education should make 
men, not alike, but different; for it is only the 
“different” man, the man _ with individuality, 
who really counts. Education is practically use- 
less unless it stimulates ambition and develops 
character, unless it cranks, so to speak, the 
intellectual and moral engine so _ vigorously 
that the individual, thus set going, will make for 
himself a satisfactory career. A standardized 
education doesn’t stimulate thought; it stifles 
thought, for it stuffsthe child’s head with cut-and- 
dried opinions and ready-made facts instead of 
stirring up that mind to arrive at its own 
opinions, and to find out facts for itself. 

The sole advantage of a uniform system of 
education is that it is cheap and_ easy. 
Democracy requires that millions of children 
in the United States shall every year be 
schooled; and we taxpayers, who ought to want 
to do it as well as we can, really endeavor to 
do it as cheaply as we can. Seeking cheapness, 
we have learned that the secret of schooling 


‘children inexpensively is that long ago dis- 


covered by the makers of cheap machines, 
namely—standardization. 

Therefore, we put our school children through 
a substantially unvaried routine, with arbitrary 
methods of teaching and uniform textbooks. 
Few children really fit into the system; the 
methods don’t result as theoretically as they 
should, and the textbooks seem to benefit no- 


body except the stupid teacher who uses and 


the far from stupid man who makes them. 
Moreover, the system crushes out individuality, 
squeezes growing minds and lops off developing 
character, leaving many children for. the rest 
of their lives mentally and morally maimed. 
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Nevertheless, they have been schooled, and— 
greatest of all triumphs of machine efficiency— 
the process has been carried out at the lowest 
possible cost per capita. 

Almost anybody can be a teacher when he 
has only to follow a carefully arranged schedule, 
under which no attention need be paid to the 
special characteristics of the individual child. 
Therefore, elementary school teachers can be 
secured for wages lower even than those of 
pick-and-shovel men; and, since the wages also 
are standardized, there need be no invidious dis- 
tinction between the dummy who hears recita- 
tions and marks them according to rule and the 
genuine teacher, who, appreciating that to 
educate is to develop a human soul through 
training a human brain to think, tries to teach 
accordingly. 

The greatest advantage of standardization, 
however, from the point of view of cheapness 
is that, through its aid, fifty or even sixty chil- 
dren can be schooled by a single teacher. By 
dividing this preposterous number into squads, 
she can hear one batch of children recite from 
the prescribed book the preappointed lesson in 
arithmetic, while a second batch is preparing its 
cut-and-dried lesson in geography, and a third is 
doing “busy work,” that polite school phrase 
for killing time. 


All this, however, is not education at all. It 


is school-drill of a very meagre and unen- 
lightened sort. Of course, it is not wholly 
without value. Repressive discipline, learning 


things by rote, and marching about fifty or sixty 
other children, all have their useful place in edu- 
cation; but it should be a very minor place. In 
most schools, however, this insignificant part 
of education is about all that the pupils get. 

It is true that they learn to read, write and 
cipher after a fashion, and that some of the facts 
which the teacher tries to drive into their heads 
stick. But the members of one of these over- 
grown classes are seldom required really to 
think; they are almost never taught how to use 
their minds; their hands, their senses or their 
wills; and, far from stimulating initiative, the 
usual public school does all it possibly can to 
kill initiative for it practically forbids the pupil to 
study things, or plan things, or work things out 
for himself. 


As to the development of character which 
should be the chief aim of education, what can 
a teacher who must keep forty or fifty children 
quiet find out about the needs and aspirations, 
the thoughts and visions, of any one of them? 
She cannot even learn what the boy or girl is 
best fitted to do in life, for that takes time, pa- 
tience and quiet conversations with the pupil, 
his parents and possible employers. If there 
is no time to do this, which concerns merely 
the bread and butter side of life, how much less 
time is there to get at those mental and moral 
characteristics which make John absolutely un- 
like Henry, and a knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to his real education and right development. 

So long as schooling is standardized, a com- 
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paratively inexperienced and consequently a 
cheap teacher can handle and hustle on to the 
next higher grade forty or even sixty children; 
but not one of those children will have re- 
ceived even an elementary education. To edu- 
cate requires training, competence and insight 
and teachers having those qualifications are diffi- 
cult to get at ruling salaries. Even such 
teachers cannot really educate their pupils un- 
less their classes are limited to not over twenty 
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children. Only when-he is in a small class can 
the pupils be dealt with as an individual and 
given those things to study, to plan and to 
execute which will best develop his body, train 
his senses, stimulate his mind and build up his 
morals. Only when his schooling is fitted to 
him—and not he to the schooling—will it really 
help him to become an efficient worker, a clean 
head of a family, and _an- intelligent and con- 
scientious citizen.—Boston Globe. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


WISCONSIN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Mr. A. N. Farmer’s Survey of the Normal 
Schools of Wisconsin presents many highly in- 
teresting facts and figures. We think it one of 
the most encouraging grouping of facts, all in all, 
that we have ever seen, both from the influence 
of the normal schools, in the schools of the state 
and of the education and experience of the 
teachers. 

In 1910-11 Wisconsin spent $577,000 on the 
maintenance of her normal schools and in 
1913-14 it was $1,056.600 an increase of eighty- 
three vears. 

The Plattville Normal School was opened in 
1866, Whitewater, 1868; Oshkosh, 1871; River 
Falls, 1878; Milwaukee, 1885; Stevens Point, 
1894: Superior, 1896; LaCrosse, 1909, Eau Claire 
will open in 1916. 

In ten years, 1903 to 1913, the number of stu- 
dents increased forty-seven per cent., the gradt- 
ates increased 141 per cent., the number _ of 
teachers sixty-one per cent., and the salaries 
eighty-nine per cent. 

The summer sessions enroll 
dents at a total cost of $215,889. 


In the ten years the total average of grounds 
increased from fifty to 173 acres; the value of 
buildings from $640,000 to $2,009,000, and -stu- 
dents, aside from summer courses, from 2,442 
to 3,584. 

Of the teachers of Wisconsin outside of one- 
room schools forty-eight per cent. are gradu- 
ates of Wisconsin State Normal Schools. Can 
any other state make an equally. good report? 

Of these 688 are in administrative positions. 
599 are teaching in high schools, 3,111 are in 
elementary schools. 


20,354 stu- 


Of these 4,398 teachers the average experi- 
ence is above seven years. Of the other fifty- 
two per cent. one-fourth or 1,332 have attended 


a Wisconsin State Normal School, without 
graduating. Of these, 196 are in administrative 


positions, eighty-five in high schools, and 1,051 
in elementary schools. 

These 1,332 non graduates 
average of more than ten years. 

More than sixty-two ‘per cent. of the teachers 
not in one-room schools have had their train- 
ing in the normal schools of the state. 

Of one-room schools one-fourth of all the 


have taught an 


in River Falls, 435 in LaCrosse, 4,405 in Stevens 


teachers were trained in Wisconsin State Normal 
Schools. 

Of the school administrators forty-seven per 
cent. are graduates of Wisconsin. Normal 
Schools. 

Of the high school teachers of Wisconsin, 
twenty-seven per cent. are graduates of Wis- 
consin Normal Schools. 


Of the elementary teachers fifty-seven per 
cent. are graduates of Wisconsin. Normal 
Schools. 


Including those who have attended normal 
schools, but have not. graduated, sixty-two. per 
cent. of the superintendents and _ principals, 
thirty-one per cent. of high school teachers, 
seventy-six per cent. of elementary teachers 
have had their training in the Wisconsin Nor- 
mal Schools. 

In the Wisconsin State Normal Schools in 
1913-14 there were 3,864 students residence in 
Wisconsin enrolledy (Of these 912 were ‘in/ Mil- 
waukee, 547 in Oakland, 513 in Superior, 478 


Point, 312 in Whitewater, 280 in  Plattville. 
There were also 196 non-resident students. Every 
county in the State had students in the normal 
schools. 

Of the grade teachers in Wisconsin who are 
graduates of Wisconsin Normal Schools, 1915- 
14, 194 receive above $650; 227 from $900 to 
$950; 119 from $850 to $900 ; 300 from $700 to 850; 

450 from $600 to $700; 1,200 from $500 to $600; 
2,226. from $400 to $500, and 690 from $300 to 
$400. 

In high schools of Wisconsin of the graduates 
of the Wisconsin Normal Schools 1913-14, nine 
receive more than $2,700; thirteen more thar 
$2,000; 156 from. $1,000 to $2,000; 391 from 
$900 to. $1,000; 264 from $800 to $900; 380 from 
$700 to $800; 398 from $600 to $700; 355 from 
$500 to $600, and 224 from $400 to $500. 

In administrative positions in Wisconsin in 
1913-14, of the graduates of the Wisconsin Nor- 
mal Schools ten receive more than $2,750; forty- 
nine from $2,000 to $2,750; 121 from $1,000 to 
$2,000 192 from $900 to $1,000. 

Of the 6,639 teachers in one-room schools of 
Wisconsin in 1913-14, there. were twenty-two 
university or college graduates; seventy-eight stu- 
dents therein but non-graduates; 414 norma! 
school graduates; 1,109 had attended a normal 
school without graduating; 1,386 were graduates 
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‘of a Wisconsin county normal course; 287 had 
attended such a course without graduating; 2,671 
were high school graduates. 

Only 106 of the 6,639 teachers in one-room 
schools had merely a common school educa- 
tion. 

Plattville Normal School has seventy per cent. 
from its own county; ninety-one per cent. from 
within fifty miles; 275 from Wisconsin; only five 
from outside; fourteen counties are represented; 
only nine counties have more than one student; 


graduates are teaching in all eighteen 
counties. 
Whitewater, 312 enrolled; 304 from Wis- 


consin; eight from outside; forty-eight’ per 
cent. from the county, and eighty-four per cen’. 
trom within fifty miles; graduates are teaching 
in all but eight counties. 

Milwaukee, 912 enrolled; 875 within the state; 
thirty-seven from outside; fifty-seven per cen-. 
from the county; sixty-nine per cent. from with- 
in fifty miles; only eleven counties are unrepre- 
sented; forty-seven counties have more than one 
student representing it; graduates are teaching 
in all but seven counties. 

Oshkosh, 547 enrollment; 524 from Wiscon- 
sin; 529 from the State; twenty-three from out- 
side; thirty-seven per cent. from the county; 
Seventy-one per cent. from within fifty miles; 
twenty-five counties are unrepresented; gradu- 
ates teaching in every county in the state but 
two. 

River Falls, 478 enrolled; 461 from the state; 
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seventeen from outside; fifty per cent. from the 
county; eighty-six per cent. from within fifty 
miles; graduates teaching in all but fourteen 
counties. 

Stevens Point, 405 enrolled; 395 from Wis- 
consin; ten from outside; forty-seven per cent. 
from the county; sixty-nine per cent. from within 
fifty miles; graduates teaching in all but seven 
counties. 

Superior, 513 enrolled; 479 from the state; 
thirty-four from outside; sixty-one per cent. 
from ythe county; sixty-nine per cent. from with- 
in fifty milés; graduates teaching in all bri 
twenty-four counties. 

LaCrosse, 435 enrolled; 403 from the state; 
thirty-two. from outside; forty-three per cent. 
from the cotintv; eighty per cent. from within 
fifty miles; graduates teaching in all but thirty- 
one counties. 

This is the first adequate study ever made of 
2 state school system from the standpoint of 
teacher preparation, of relation of salaries to pre- 
paration and experience, of the service of normiai 
schools to the state. of the relative service of 
normal schools and of colleges and universities. 
of the almost absolute elimination of unedu- 
cated and untrained teachers. 

This puts to shame much of the absurd talk, 
official and otherwise, of the unpreparedness of 
teachers. 

Either Wisconsin is heaven high above otlier 


States or the irresponsible utterances of the day 


are stupendously false. 


ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENTS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


SUPERINTENDENT FRED M, HUNTER 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


The ability to think abstractly in a virile and 
definite way may be an important aim in educa- 
tion. But the ability and tendency to think 
about one’s work in life and the ambition for a 
successful career at some honorable and profit- 
able profession or occupation is much more im- 
portant. For often young people drift into their 
life work without having any intelligent knowl- 
edge of what the various occupations and pro- 
fessions have to offer them and without having 
done any serious thinking about this all-im- 
portant subject. It is a part of the business of 
the school system to see that this knowledge 
is at least to some extent brought to the child 
during the formative stage of his character, and 
in the beginning of his independent thinking. 
It. is not necessary at all that the child decide 
what he wants to be very early in life although 
in many cases that would be best. But he at 
least ought to have some basis of fact and in- 
telligence upon which to base a decision when 
he gets ready to make it. Most of all, he should 
have the habit of thinking seriously on the sub- 
ject, for sd important a thing should not be left 
to chance and circumstance to decide. 

Lincoln has established two departments for 


Vocational Guidance, one for bovs directed by 
W. W. Bryant, and one for girls directed by 
Olivia Pound. They are teaching three hours 
in the high school and devote the remaining 
time to this new work. 

specific objectives 
seek 


these departments 

To keep boys and girls from leaving school 
too early. 

To conduct an efficient placement bureau for 
boys and girls who must “work their way” 
through school and to better their condition in 
every way possible. : 

To locate boys and girls who are compelled 
to leave school before completing the high 
school in positions which offer opportunity for 
advancement; and to give assistance to such 
high school graduates as need it. 

To cooperate and advise with the Vocational 
director in each elementary and special school 
and to direct the work of such patron’s com- 
mittees as may be appointed to assist the local 
directors in their work. 

To develop a system by means of which vo- 
cational tendencies, desires and ambitions may 
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be discovered, through direct personal acquaint- 
ance and investigation on the part of the su- 
pervisors and the local directors and com- 
mittees in each school. 

To use the system of vocational reading al- 
ready established as a means of increasing vo- 
cational information and stimulating active and 
vital thinking on the part of pupils, and to alter 
and further develop this system as their judg- 
ment may dictate. 

To invite, and develop where necessary, an 
attitude of cooperation among the business men 
of Lincoln, especially the employers of youth- 
ful labor. 
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To work out if possible a system of coopera- 
tive instruction in such industrial courses as are 
now or may later be installed in the high school, 
if after investigation and preliminary trial it may 
seem to them feasible and expedient to do so. 

To establish a “follow up” system for all 
young people who leave school. 

To develop such organizations and auxiliary 
movements as may help to accomplish the pur- 
poses of these departments and to seek the co- 
operation of all teachers and principals in de- 
veloping individual initiative, sense of personal 
responsibility, and efhciency in knowledge funda- 
mentals on the part of the children. 


All administrators and teachers, who desire 
to see the schools reach a high efficiency, have 
a conscious intuition that there is a great incre- 
ment of waste. It is a matter of yearly experi- 
ence that a large number of students, who are 
apparently in a perfectly fair attitude of mind to- 
ward the school, enter, and in the course of a 
few months or years drop out. This is es- 
pecially true of the high school. 

Superintendent Maxwell in his report for 
1909 gives the following reasons for students 
leaving high school:— 

1. The dire necessity of earning money. 

2. Attraction of good wages. 

3. Restless activity which leads students to 
prefer labor to what they regard as the irksome 
task of learning in school. 

4. Lack of intellectual ability to pursue the 
higher studies. 


The last two reasons are a reflection on the 
method of instruction and grading in the school, 
while the first two reasons do not seem to 
| enter largely into the discussion. From a 
| logical standpoint the reasons of dire necessity 

and the attraction of wages would appear to be 

most pertinent at the period of transition from 

the grammar school. At that time there is a 
natural break which furnishes a practical time 
for the student to enter business life. In 
| “Laggards in our Schools” (Pages 99-101) there 
| is given under the reasons for leaving high 
school: “More than one-third of all the cases 
are attributed to work either at home or out- 
side of it. This is probably often not a real 
‘ reason. While pupils who leave school very 
naturally go to work it is probably comparatively 
seldom that they are compelled to leave for the 
purpose of seeking work. 

“It is noteworthy that schoo! authorities ascribe 
to lack of success, failure in studies, dissatisfac- 
tion, lack of ability only five per cent. of the 
cases. In reality it is probable that lack of 


success in school studies is the greatest single 
cause 
school.” 


which impels pupils to drop out oi 


THE PURPOSE OF ALGEBRA IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


F. M. HEDGES, M. A. 
Gerdon School, Memphis 


If ‘failure in school subjects is the leading 
factor that leads to pupils dropping out of high 
school, how can this be remedied? It is well 
known that there is a great change in going 
from grammar school to high school. - The 
pupils have been accustomed to the personal 
attention of a single teacher or in some cases 
of a few teachers. When they are in trouble 
the teacher is available so they can come to her 
for help and guidance. In high school the pu- 
pils are thrown largely upon their own resources 
and the help that can be received from text- 
books. Then there are many new subjects to 
be taken up. In the majority of schools no ap- 
parent connection is made from the elementary 
studies to these new lines of thought. Is there 
any wonder that the student becomes confused, 
flounders in his effort and from discouragement 
drops out of school? 

To partially relieve this situation and to make 
the new life in the high school less strange, there 
is a tendency to begin some of the high school 
subjects in the eighth grade. One subject that 
readily lend; itself to this scheme is algebra. 
If Algebra is introduced into the elementary 
school for the purpose of lessening the strange- 
ness of transition to high school, it is well to 
determine how this is to be made effective. 
What shall characterize the specific aims of al- 
gebra in the eighth grade? There must be 
kept in mind the general purpose of so handling 
algebra that the transition to high school will 
be easier. Now there is no particular reason 
why the general method of instruction on the 
part of the elementary teacher should change 
in taking up algebra. If there is a pedagogical 
method of treatment for the elementary sub- 
jects this can not very well be divorced in the 
treatment of algebra in the elementary curricu- 
lum. Up to the present time it has not been 
found practical nor feasible from the financial 
standpoint, to introduce departmental teaching 
to any great extent into the elementary schools. 
If this were one of the ways used to make life 
of high school more. familiar, it would not apply 
alone to algebra but to all the subjects. Then 
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the specific aims for introducing algebra must 
be found in the content of the subject. How 
is the subject matter of algebra to be used so 
it’ will function in the life of the high school stu- 
dent? 

In the first place, shall the text be an ele- 
mentary one embracing the general principles 
of the subject? Or shall the regular high 
school text be used and the pupils merely carried 
through the first part of it? This must be 
answered in the light of our general purpose, 
viz., which will make the subject function in the 
high school life of the student? Since the 
general purpose is to make the student more 
familiar with his working tools and in a 
measure to relieve the strangeness of the situa- 
tion, it is Better to give a general introduction 
to the elementary principles of algebra. Then 
he has at least a speaking acquaintance with the 
subject, and is not lost the first week in the 
vagueness of its terms. If the work is to be 
taken up so the high school course will be a 
continuation of the text, strange notions are just 
as likely to arise the first week as under the 
old system. The first specific purpose in teach- 
ing algebra in the elementary school is to so 
handle the content of the subject as to give a 
general knowledge of the elementary principals 
to be covered in the high school course so the 
student has a speaking acquaintance with the 
subject. 


In our social life, our speaking acquaintances 
are valuable only in so far as we have a desire 
to renew them and thus enrich our own personal 
experiences. We well know that the only people 
with whom we wish to become better acquainted 
are those who have made an impression upon us 
or in other words who have interested us. The 
same principal holds good in the treatment of 
algebra in the elementary school. It must 
arouse a personal interest. To do this the sub- 
ject must be developed so as to show its close 
relation to arithmetic and to be made to function 
in the life of the elementary pupil. 

Taking up the first of these objects, gives 
the second specific purpose to be kept in mind 
for a course of algebra in the elementary school. 
The algebra work should be closely related to 
the work in arithmetic and that relation con- 
cretely brought out. The pupil should feel that 
algebra is merely a continuation of arithmetic. 
All that has been learned in arithmetic is equally 
true for algebra. There are the same funda- 
mental operations. Algebra merely increases the 
use of numbers by letting them be represented 
by letters and by allowing the number system 
to extend both above and below zero. The 
new ideas should be presented concretely as in 
taking up the notidn of positive and negative 
numbers. Here the meanings can be shown 
in relation to a centigrade thermometer. If 
the mercury rises above zero that is positive; 
if it falls below zero that is negative. Then the 
second specific purpose that should dominate 
an algebra course in the elementary schools, is 
to keep clearly before the pupils the close re- 
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lation between algebra and arithmetic, so there 
will be developed a personal interest that will 
lead to a desire to renew acquaintance with the 
subject on entering high school. 

How is algebra going to be made to function 
in the life of the elementary pupil so it will carry 
over into the work of the high school student? 
He must at the very beginning be impressed 
with its place in the field of knowledge and made 
to realize its practical value. 

Looking at arithmetic we find that we study 
it because of its practical value in every day life. 

Such a knowledge is essential for buying or 
selling, making change, measuring distances, 
areas and weights, in fact for taking an intelli- 
gent part in any business transaction. 

As. numbers lead to arithmetic and a 
knowledge of arithmetic is essential for the 
study of algebra so a clear understanding of 
algebra is necessary in order to pursue the 
higher branches of mathematics and be able to 
fit oneself for a professional life. 

Algebra also familiarizes the student with sym- 
bols and their uses. Such a knowledge is of 
great importance in the transaction of business. 
The farmer handles the product when he carries 
his wheat to market, but the broker and com- 
mission merchant use symbols in disposing of it. 
The expressman takes a box to the train but the 
superintendent of the line by dealing with sym- 
bols insures its safe delivery. The telegraph op- 
erator, the stenographer, the wireless dispatches, 
etc., have lines of work depending on a special 
knowledge cf symbals. By applying the use of 
symbols to many operations and problems of 
arithmetic, the work is materially shortened. 
Algebra in thus dealing with symbols gives a 
knowledge and training that is helpful in many 
lines of work and furnishes a shorter method of 
arithmetic. 

If the pupil is thus made to feel the practical 
value of algebra, it will arouse his personal in- 
terest so that he will desire to continue his ac- 
quaintance with the subject in high school and 
will also make it function in his high school life. 

The general purpose of a course of algebra 
in the elementary schools, is to make an easier 
transition to high school work and so lessen the 
elimination from high school. This general pur- 
pose is characterized by the following specific 
purposes :— 

1. The content of the subject should be so 
handled as to give a general knowledge of the 
elementary principles to be covered in the high 
school course so the student may have a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the subject. 

2. The subject matter should be developed so 
as to show the close relation to arithmetic. This 
will create a personal interest that will lead to 
a desire to renew the acquaintance with algebra 
in the high school. 

3.. Algebra should be made to function in the 
life of the elementary pupil by impressing him 
with its value as a subject of study. .This will 
Carry Over and make the subject function in the 
high school. 
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PICTURE 


MARY. E, COTTING 


Of the pictures already considered there 
is not one that has more power of theartist, and 
his strength as a man, who, “having the 
courage of his convictions” lives up to them, 
than does the portrait of Master Jonathan 
Buttall titled “The Blue Boy” by the English 
painter, Thomas Gainsborough (1728-1788). 


In presenting the portrait to the younger 
pupils remark—What do you like best about 
this picture? Is he anything like any of the 
boys you“know? 0, this one isn’t alive? Well, 
he was just as much alive in the good-while ago 
time as you and your brothers are now. He 
lived in England and had to obey his mother 
and father, and study his lessons exactly as you 
do. Did “he know the bad king who made 
trouble for the Pilgrims”? No, this boy wasn't 
living at that time. After his lessons were 
learned he played games and fed his pets just 
as boys do now-a-days. Maybe he did have “a 
pony, rabbits, and a dog.” He was a good sort 
of boy, as you can tell by his face, which shows 


that he had the habit of thinking before doing. 


things. That's a good plan, for its easier not 
to get into scrapes than it is to get out of them 
after you've gotten in. Would you like to 
know his name? It was Jonathan, but his pic- 
ture is named “The Blue. Boy.” Why do you 
suppose’ | \it’s» “called «that? ‘Well you): 
Jonathan’s costume, stockings and the plume 
in his hat were blue so that’s the reason. The 
man,—or artist as we call him,—who painted 


THE BLUE BOY—T. Gainsborough. 


A 


the picture made it seem as if Jonathan had come 
walking down. the lane from among the trees and, 
stopped to look at, or think of something. This 


out-door’s place looks like some of the places in 


tear 


CONTENTMENT—J. F. Engel. 


the country where you go.. This boy must have 
had a pleasant time living there. 

He looks as if his mother and father took fine 
care of him, doesn’t he? Shall we hang it upon 
the wall so that we may enjoy looking at. his 
pleasant face? 

The older. children will be interested in 
learning that here is a picture which offers much 
of which to think, for it is not only an. ex- 
ample of fine portraiture: but also gives as a 
background a most satisfying landscape which 
is a picture complete in itself. Added to this 
is the history of the quality of its art valne as 
judged by past and present day art standards. 

Considering the background first as a land 
scape it is well constructed, the treatment of light 
most clever, and the massing so handled as to 
make of the whole an exquisite landscape pic- 
ture. 

Considered as a background for the figure the 
cloud and foliage masses make the proper bal- 
ance for the picture as a whole, and throw out 
with clearness the well-proportioned physique 


(Continued on page 682.) 
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PLAY IN EDUCATION* 

Joseph Lee is both a writer and a doer of 
the, word. He has given more money and 
more time to the promotion of play as edu- 
cation than has any other American. He has 
had the clearest vision of the relation of work 
as play, play as work, and of education through 
_| y ef anyone who has written on the subjeci. 
He thinks of boys and girls in the largest units 
of amy leader in the playground movement. 

This book is in a class by itself. It is an 
original view of children, a virile presentation 
of vital convictions, a graphic portrayal of the 
psychology of play activities, an inspiration to 
noble achievment in the leadership of mye and 
girls. 

We have been a fairly close student of every- 
thing that has been written about boys for many 
years, we have done some independent think- 
ing and writing about boys, and this book is as 
fascinating, as suggestive, as vitalizing as though 
we had never read or written a word about boys. 

There is not a trite sentence from first to 
last, and there are a thousand sentences that 
sparkle with wit, convulse one with laughter, 
and thrill one with hope and purpose. 

Here are a few sentences characteristic of 
many that flash out on every page:— 

What we call child’s play is very 
serious business with the child. When 
he plays he calls ét fooling. 

The man’s work only sustains life, 
the child’s play creates life. 

The boy without a playground is a 
man without a job, not the father of 
a man without a job, 


“@Piay in Edacation By Joseph Lee. Cloth pp. 600. Price, 1.50. 
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We can ‘be too conscientious, i.e., 
we can too anxiously search for pos- 
sible higher points of view until the 
time for spirited action has gone by. 

Mischief is the outcropping of a 
healthy tendency. 

The child’s self-assertion is crude, 
clumsy, objectionably loud. It is a 
crude expression or none at all. 

An oblong block will be successively 
a cow, a sofa, and a railway train, and 
will discharge each part with perfect 
satisfaction to its impfession. Too 
much realism is a disadvantage. 

The first notice the baby takes of his 
father is usually to seize him by the 
finger, or haply by the nose, or the 
moustache. 

To know a thing with a child is to 
get the hang of it—to find what it does 
to you, and what you can do to with it. 

Play must develop the child’s best 
instincts or they will atrophy. 

But these sentences by themselves only 
faintly hint at the power of the paragraphs from 
which they are taken. 

If vou want to know how to play volley ball, 
and if that is all you want of a book’s vollev- 
ball mission then don’t bother to read this book, 
charming as it is, but if you want to know why 
children should play volley ball, and to get 
something of moral fibre out of it, don’t fail to 
read Joseph Lee’s “Play in Education.” 


DR. TORSEY AND KENT’S HILL 

Kent’s Hill Seminary is ninety-one years old. 
and for thirty-eight years of that time, from 
1842 to 1880, Dr. Henry P. Torsey was presi- 
dent. Those were the great davs of Kent’s Hill, 
and he was a great man in Maine, as well as at 
Kent’s Hill, for the eighteen years before the 
Civil War, and for nearly eighteen years after- 
wards. 

I shall never cease to feel the thrill of two 
memorable moments at Kent’s Hill. Lee had sur- 
rendered at Appomattox, and Dr. Torsey rose 
to the occasion at chapel. What a moment 
was that! It seemed but a day before Presi- 
dent Lineon was shot, and I think there never 
can have been such another moment as when 
Dr. Torsey stood before us at chapel the next 
morning! 

But my memory of him: is not primarily nor 
most vividly associated with the platform 
mastery and grandeur of the man. He needed 
an occasion to make him eloquent. 

I have just read the tribute of Rey. Charles 
Kelley Jenness, D.D., of Boston to Dr. Torsey 
in Zion’s Herald. They are all Sunday experi- 
ences, so was mine. On a Sunday I wanted to 
go to camp meeting twelve miles away, with 
a body of earnest religionists, and as a matter 
of form merely, T stepped into his home to tell 
him that I was going. 

“Have you the 
parents?” 


written consent of your 
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“No, and I never had it for anything.” 

“Are you twenty-one years of age?” 

“No, but I am a graduate of the Bridge- 
water Normal School, I have taught school, I 
have been in the army, and I’ll stay here ’till I’m 
twenty-one before I'll ask my parents for their 
written consent.” 

“All the same you cannot go.” 

I informed him that if I had known they had 
a kindergarten there I would never have come. 
Language is wholly inadequate to express my 
contempt for law and order. 

As I went into Chapel the next morning he 
said, “Id like to see you in my office after the 
exercise,” This was said in a very stern way. 

As I entered his office he said, “Are you 
willing for a small. remuneration to take my 
class for the remainder of the term?’ 

He never had a more devoted friend, to the 
day of his death. He was my guest more than 
once in after years, and in the crisis that no 
Kent’s Hill student in the late sixties will ever 
forget my pen rendered its best service. 

I am sure that I have never been as proud of 
any opportunity that has ever come to me as 
on those days in which I taught that class at 
Kent’s Hill. 


“HOW THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
HELPED ME 

A girl, a mere. girl, is teaching a one-room 
school in Southeastern Maine, and she wrote her 
former teacher about the help she received from 
the Journal of Education, especially the courage 
it gave her in dealing individually with rest- 
less boys and girls. Heére is what she said 
about one case:— 

“Taking this school as it was, with thirty- 
four classes (twenty minutes a day must be de- 
voted to music), eight grades, sixteen scholars 
(aged from six to sixteen), the janitor work (there 
was no one else to do it)—all this has given me 
enough to do. Last Wednesday afternoon, I 
took a visiting day and went to another school 
two miles away. Eleven of my children went 
with me. 

“T noticed an articde in the Journal of 
Education about the practical application of 
problems. I found a class in my school that 
had been over measurements (except that it 
was not reviewed.) The test was not as good 
as I wished it to be. “Well,” I said, “reviewing 
is no particular pleasure to me. I’m just as 
anxious for you to begin percentage as you are 
anxious to begin, but first I want some evi- 
dence that you know something about measure- 
ments. Let’s see what it would cost to paper 
this room.” “How ‘long is it?” they asked. 
“Measure it and find out,” I answered. “Oh, 
good!” exclaimed one of my thirteen-year-old 
boys. “Now we can walk al! around in school.” 
And he did.. He even stood up on one of the old 
desks and held a string which he had pre- 
viously. measured to the top of a window while 
the other drew it tight to the bottom and found 
where it touched. We papered, carpeted, plas- 
tered, lathed and floored the schoolroom. We 
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found the number of bricks necessary for an un- 
derpining, we found the cost of excavating a 
cellar for it. We found the number of cords of 
wood that could be stored in the entry. We 
found how many tons of hard, and how many 
tons of soft coal could be stored there. We 
even calculated the number of bushels in a 
wheat bin of that size. We found the volume of 
the trunk and of the cylindrical can of “dust- 
bane.” Then I gave another examination. Two 
papers came in without a mistake in method, 
and only one mistake in work. We began per- 
centage.” 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN 


Albert G. Boyden, who died on May 30, was 
one of the noblest characters in teacher training 
in the United States. He was personally a 
great teacher, he had an intense professional 
spirit, his devotion to teaching as a high art, 
knew no limitations, and his success was unsur- 
passed. The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Bridgewater State Normal 
School—with which he was associated for sixty- 
five years—which will be observed on .the 
nineteenth instant, will magnify his great 
achievement. 


THE LATE.E. W. COY 

The Ohio Educational. Monthly pays this de- 
served tribute to the memory of one of Cin- 
cinnati’s great leaders for forty years:— 

If some philanthropist should donate 
Cincinnati. a building of gigantic pro- 
portions, embellished with the ‘highest 
gifts of Art, and costing millions, such 
a gift would not be comparable to the 
heritage that was bequeathed to that 
city by Dr. E. W. Coy. To the unthink- 
ing his gift was intangible, but the 
thoughtful person finds it incarnate in 
a thousand homes, shops, offices, and 
stores in that city. The men and 
women whose lives he touched are the 
embodiment of his fine spirit, and 
they are the ones who attest the worth 
of the man. He was a gentleman of 
the old school, a very stalwart in char- 
acter, and all that makes for the best 
in life. He was a scholar of the classi- 
cal type, and a teacher of Latin and 
Greek who made these languages five 
for his pupils. There could be no 
dead languages in his classroom. His 
"sense of humor was both delicate and 
delicious, and evermore proved a tonic 
* to those who came into the sunlight 
of his presence. After retiring from 
active work in the school he continued 
his work as a student, and those with 
whom he worked bear noble testimony 
to the fact that his achievements were 
nothing short of remarkable. 

His life was an inspiration to all boys 
who must overcome obstacles in their 
quest for learning. At Brown Univer- 
sity he made a record for scholarship 
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that is worthy of praise and emulation. 
And yet, as a student, he was one of 
the poorest of the poor in the matter 
of resources. To intimate friends he 
sometimes recounted his experiences 
a self-boarder and, with a ringing 
laugh, itemized his meager fare. He 
was a living illustration of the words ot 
Aeneas Forsan et haec olim mem- 
inisse juvabit. We shall all miss E. 
W. Coy wherever teachers gather. His 
quiet presence ever lent dignity to every 
such gathering. He was never cynical 
or censorious, but always optimistic 
and He contd see good 
in people where others failed and so 
was a wholesome influence wherever 
he was. For forty years this modern 
Eiijah wrought atthe mantle in Hughes 
High School, and ascending dropped it 
upon a worthy Elisha who will keep 
the fires burning in the temple that 
were lighted by E. W. Coy. 

For more than thirty of the forty years we 
were honored with the personal friendship of 
Mr. Coy, and no privilege was greater at the 
Cincinnati meeting of the superintendents in 
late February than “to *visit with him. 


COFFMAN ACCEPTS 


We recently announced that Dr. L. D. Coff- 
man, assistant to W. C. Bagley at the University 
of Illinois, had declined the Deanship of Edu- 
cation of the University of Minnesota. Our in- 
formation was accurate at that date. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois had met the salary at Minne- 
sota. But like European war victories one 
should withhold congratulations until the other 
side has “reacted.” We failed to wait until -the 
University of Minnesota made its next move. 
Just at this time Mr. Coffman is about the 
most indispensable educator in Illinois, but he 
will soon be equally dominant in the North- 
west. He could not help it if he would. 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


The Baltimore meeting of the “National 
Conference of Charities” is by universal expres- 
sion, “the best ever.” It was the largest, register- 
ing 2,450 as against 1,920 the previous high line. 

The conference program sounded this note: 
that social workers are engaged in a war on 
destructive social conditions; that the general 
cause is bigger than the particular work of any 
organization or individual; that we must look 
at the field as a whole and work for the en- 
tire social program rather than for the pre- 
eminence of our own little function. This was seen 
in the discussions on. public and private outdoor 
relief. The charity . organization movement is 
offering its contribution of fact and technique 
freely to the public department; the settlements 
are promoting the organization of publicly con- 
trolled. social, centers; the children’s societies 
are busy building systems for boards of state 
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charities and. children’s guardians; and public 
and private workers join in condemnation of 
the system of state subsidy to private charities. 
It looks like the swing of the pendulum. A 
half century ago or more the disgust of thinkers 
with the crude and often corrupt methods of 
public relief led to the organization of charity 
organization societies, and to a wholesale loss of 
faith in public relief; today the movement is back 
toward public administration. But it is not 
merely the wave movement so common in all 
history—the new movement has a higher crest; 
ptiblic sécial work has ‘accepted the technique: 
and the ideals of private philanthropy; it is an 
altogether different, thing; it really spells tri- 
umph for the charity organization movement. 
The fine thing about it all’ is that both sides 
see it; the charity organizationist is willing to 
make his contribution and surrender his privi- 
lege when the public officer is ready to use it 
well, and the public official is eager to wel- 
come the contributions pf better methods,—in 
fact, he will have none of the old methods. 


War has its strategists and its tacticians; and 
the present war emphasizes the value of the for- 
mer. Social workers have learned to become 
strategists and to plan broadly for the future. 
Out, of the turmoil of last. winter, the. inevitable 
disruption of regularity, and. perhaps of stand- 
ards, has come a planning for the future in a 
bigger way than ever before. Remedies were sug- 
gested for the industrial displacements of the 
present period and even for the displacement 
which will probably follow the close of the war, 
in an ascending scale, as follows: preparation 
for adequate relief, of course; public “made 
work”; co-operating national, state and city 
labor exchanges; dove-tailing of industries with 
alternating busy and dull seasons; regulariza- 
tion of industries within themselves; education 
of the market away from the vagaries of fashion 
and demand which make for rushes and fay- 


offs; illness insurance; unemployment  insur- 
ance. 
ROSE SUCCEEDS MEEK 
C. E. Rose, A. M., principal of the Boise 
High School for eleven years, succeeds Mr. 


Charles S. Meek by a unanimous vote without 
being a candidate. Mr. Rose has been ardently 
loyal to Mr. Meek, arid has been well nigh as 
interested as Mr. Meek in all of the work that 
has given Boise nation-wide prominence, and 
an enviable reputation. Mr. Meek had a three- 
years’ unanimous election in Boise last winter. 


The majority of the Board of Education 
elected in Los Angeles on June 1, were non- 
partisan. This means that they are not pro- 
Francis but it may not mean that they are anti- 
Francis, It can in no wise effect his election 


which holds until after this entire Board goes 
out of office. 


. National Education Association, 
California, August 16 to 22. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE FALL OF PRZEMYSL. 

The triumph of the Austro-German armies at 
Przemysl is the heaviest blow which Russia 
has experienced since the war began. Hitherto: 
the Russian forces have shown remarkable 
powers of recuperation. When beaten, they 
have not stayed beaten, but have rallied quickly 
for a new offensive. When they were beaten 
back in May in the Carpathians, although their 
losses were heavy, it seemed for a time that 
they would pull themselves together for a new 
advance. The fighting during the last month 
has been obstinate and sanguinary, and the 
Russian losses are reckoned by the hundred 
thousand. But, after a three weeks siege, the 
famous forty-two centimetre guns of the Ger- 
mans battered down the forts and the Russian 
army was driven out eastward. Lemberg, ap- 
parently, will be the next objective point of the 
German-Austrian advance. It may easily be 
that this Russian reverse may postpone in- 
definitely the expected entry of Roumania into 
the war on the side of the Allies. Roumania 
was already dickering with Russia for a cession 
of territory as a condition of her aid, and the 
bargain may now be wholly off. 

“IN THE DARK.” 

In an interview with the foreign minister of 
Germany, Herr von Jagow, immediately after 
the despatch of the reply to the American pro- 
test against the sinking of the Lusitania, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry whether he 
thought the reply would be satisfactory 
to the United Sates, he is quoted 
as saying: “How can I tell you?” and going on 
to explain that the restricted means of com- 
munication with this country made it difficult 
for Berlin to judge of public sentiment in the 
United States, and that Germany, consequently 
was working “in the dark.” Germany must in- 
deed be very much in the dark if it thought for 
a moment that a tissue of quibbles and side is- 
sues such as was embodied in the German ans- 
swer could satisfy either the Government or 


the people of the United States. The answer | 


was, in fact, no answer at all, but merely an 
evasion. 
A FRESH WARNING. | 

On the day after the German reply to the 
American protest was sent, the German Govern- 
ment communicated afresh warning to American 
shipping through the American embassy at 
Berlin. This warning admits that “it has re- 
peatedly occurred that neutral ships have been 
sunk in the water designated as an area of mari- 
time war by the German Admirality” and refers 
to one casé im particular where the sinking 
was due to an attack by a German submarine, 
which took the neutral ship for an English ves- 
sel, if the darkness; and American ships are 
therefore warned “against traversing the area 
of maritime war incautiously” and “to make the 
neutral markings as plain as possible.” So 
far from indicating any purpose to suspend or 
modify its submarine warfare, this note seems 
designed to serve as a _ ground of defense 


against future criticisms of the Germaii policy, 
with reference to such cases as the Gulflight and 
the Nebraskan. 

A ZEPPELIN RAID ON LONDON. 

The imhumanity of modern warfare finds a 
new illustration in the Zeppelin raid on London. 
Civilized nations hitherto have not been in the 
habit of making war upon non-combatants; the 
new practice is a part of the new gospel of 
frightfulness. The net result of the raid was 
the killing of one infant, one boy, one man and 
one woman, and the serious wounding of one 
woman. Ninety explosive and _ incendiary 
bombs were dropped upon the city, and several 
fires were started by them, which, however, 
were quickly extinguished. These are not very 
large results for a raid which had been so long 
threatened, but they are enough to show the 
increasing brutality of war methods. 

CHAOS IN MEXICO. 


It has never happened to an American Ad- 
ministration before now to be confronted at one 
time by two such serious questions of foreign 
policy as our relations with Germany and our 
responsibilities toward Mexico. But, although 
the situation in Mexico has been overshadowed 
by the tragedies attending the war in Europe, 
conditions there aré also tragic and apparently 


hopeless, unless something .is done from with-. 


out by way of relief. The whole country is 
war-swept, faction is fighting against faction, 
with no apparent issues at stake except individual 
ambition and greed; cities have been footed, 
crops and food supplies destroyed, non-com- 
batants outraged and murdered, and there is 
no security for life or property anywhere. 
Thousands of the population are on the verge 
of famine; and the appeal which President Wil- 
son has made, as President of the American 
Red Cross, for immediate gifts of food for the 
starving people, comes not a day too soon, 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S WARNING. 

President Wilson’s note of warning, calling 
upon all factions in Mexico to adjust their dif- 
ferences and set up a government which can 
be accorded recognition, and declaring that un- 
less this is done within a very short time the 
United States will have to decide what means it 
will use to help Mexico'to save herself, is resolute 
in its tone but necessarily vague as to what 
steps will be taken. Anything short of armed 
intervention is likely to accomplish nothing, 
and armed intervention or even the threat 
of it will probably bring together the warring 
factions with lightning rapidity to make com- 
mon cause against the United States. What- 
ever else they differ about, they agree in their 
distrust of this country, and it will be difficult 
to persuade them that the United States has 
any but sinister and selfish motives for any in- 
terference. 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH NEUTRALS. 
Those who are inclined to magnify our com- 


mercial grievance against England assert that 


{Continued on page 642.) 
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PICTURE STUDY.—(Vil) 


(Continued trom page 627.) 
of the lad whose pose 1s that of a person, aa 
having walked along the pathway, has come to 
a stop in the most natural manner. The face 
attracts because of its very human, companion- 
able quality. it is not vivid, but there is some- 
thing about the inquiring eyes that makes one 
half expect the full, beautifully modelled lips are 
about to’ question. The easy attitude of the lad 
is that Of one accustomed to a life environed by 
the setting and customs of persons of gentle 
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breeding; also it indicates the possession of that 
self-restraint which becomes habitual to those 
holding themselves courteously in abeyance to 
the opinions and demands of others. 

It is claimed that the artist painted the lad 
as costumed in blue in reputation of the theory 
that a cold color—as blue—should not be used 
in representing the mass portions of a picture 
if one wished the result to be of warm and 
sympathetic nature; and it is interesting to 
know that discussion obtains today as then upon 
the subject. 

Whether, or no, Gainsborough painted as he 
did to establish his right to his own ideas upon 
the subject, he certainly gave to the world a pic- 
ture which is perhaps more famous today in the 
finest meaning than when it was produced. He 
was most ambitious to paint landscapes that 
would wholly satisfy his ideal of what he should 
make them, and that is one reason undoubtedly 
that the backgrounds for his portraits are so 
finished. Though he considered that he never 
reached the ideal he set for himself, he was not 
only the rival of the greatest portrait painter— 
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his.time but also was the equal 
fof the €élebrated landscapist Wilson. From 
the time Gainsborough was a lad of fourteen, 
when he began to train for an art career, he 
worked persistently, always striving towards 
something better and finer. He was honored 
by all, and given the credit which was due 
him even by his rival, fellow-artists. 

The picture should remain for some time be- 
fore the pupils that they may become conscious 
of the particular charm of the figure and value 
of its ensemble. Influence them to search for 
other examples of this master’s brush, and help 
them to an intelligent understanding of the art 
value of both classes of it. 

Little children will immediately be attracted 
by the “bunch of mischief” around which centers 
interest in F. Engel). 
Whether this represents stolen, or privileged en- 
joyment the pupils will judge from the facial ex- 
pression, and scant attire. That he shows no 
fear is evident; and it is surmissed that the good 
dog is responsible for this. “Keeper” steadily 
watches the small feet as if he knew it was his 
particular business to see that the play should 
not become other than quiet and harmless. 
“Little Mischief’ must love this faithful friend 
very dearly. Encourage the pupils to tell of 
their experiences by the water-side, helping them 
to understand that this isn’t at the seaside be- 
cause the background, water-life, and vegetation 
tell us so. 

With the older children it is not used at all, 
since pictures so elemental in character have 
little of value to offer them at this period in 


their studies. 


END OF THE JOURNEY—C. B. @’ Entraigues. 
(Comtinued on page 635.) 
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‘THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


Popular movement for the extension of education at 
the public expense—religious belief of teachers in the 
public schools—other matters:— 


Boston, May 31.—Looking back over the doings of the 
legislative committee on education during the session of 
1915, there are only two matters which stand out in 
strong relief, while the main part of the propositions 
before the committee sink into oblivion. Over fifty sep- 
arate matters were docketed by the committee, which is 
an exceptionally long list. But most of them were 
routine or of minor importance. The main proposition 
which attracted attention was that of getting a college 
education at the public expense. It may be put in a less 
bald and sordid aspect and doubtless its urgent support- 
ers would affirm that the higher aspect is the nearer to 
the truth. It might be put like this: that it was for the 
public welfare for the state to undertake to furnish a sec- 
ondary education to every one who desire it as well as 
education up to the point of entering college. Gov- 
ernor Walsh gave his influence to the movement for a 
state. university. It had been proposed previously and had 
some support. But it was never a strong movement. 
The example of nearly all of the states in the Union, 
with their state universities, had its effect upon the minds 
of those who want,a state university in Massachusetts. 
Differences between the educational conditions and op- 
portunities and facilities in Massachusetts and in other 
states did not receive so much of their attention. So the 
movement for a state university grew till it became ap- 
preciable. Last year, under a resolve of 1914, the state 
board of education was requested to report to the leg- 
islature of 1915, “a bill embodying a plan for the es- 
tablishment of a state university to provide instruc- 
tion with free tuition and books to (a) persons properly 
entered and in regular personal attendance at the uni- 
versity; and as to such persons the board is requested 
to report plans for their self-support during attendance; 
(b) persons within the state, not in personal attendance 
at the university, but who may be reached by corres- 
pondence or otherwise.” Such further recommendations 
and statements as should be relevant were also requested 
from the board. Under that resolve the state board 
of education carried out its. instructions and the 
plan for a state university was presented and re- 
ferred to the committee on education. But the up- 
shot of the entire consideration has been that the 
state of Massachusetts differs so much from the 
states which have state universities that their action 
ought not to be taken as a precedent. Long before 
they established their .state institutions, private 
initiative had been so appreciative of the impor- 
tance of education that our leading~ institutions were 
already established and in the enjoyment of a world- 
wide reputation. The field was occupied. The case 
did not seem to be made out for the establishment 
of a state university, especially since there is al- 
ready a state college at Amherst, which, though an 
agricultural college, is doing much to prepare its 
students for citizenship and public affairs, and is 
extending its activities into all parts of the state. 

But the talk of a state university developed more 
prominently the idea. which formed the second head- 
ing in the resolye of last year—the idea of univer- 
sity extension. That came forward for increased’ dis- 
cussion and the outcome’ was the reporting, by the 
committce on education, in place of the proposed 
plan for (a, state uniyersity, an appropriation of 
$50,000 for an investigation ‘by the state board of 
education of the best way of promoting extension 
wotk in all parts of the state on a wide variety of 
subjects. This brings to the front the extension 
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work of the agricultural college under the progres- 
sive leadership of President Kenyon L. Butterfield. 
as well as the growing populeritvy of the general ide- 
of extension work for ambitious young people and 
adults. There is no doubt that the desire of an edu- 
cation is very strong in the hearts of a large num- 
ber of men and women who have never had a fair 
opportunity, either through unfortunate conditions 
in their childhood home in some foreign countrv, 
or .because of exceptional circumstances in this 
country.. It is one of the encouraeing features of 
the educational status today that there is this edu- 
cational hunger on the part of the people of unfor- 
tunate circumstances, when there comes from some 
college centres discreditable accounts of the foolish 
way in which these young sons of rich fathers, who 
do not half anpreciate what their fathers are do- 
ing for them and have a very mistaken idea of life 
are like the horse which can be led to water but 
cannot he, made to drink. Over against these censur- 
able despisers of their birthright are the thousands 
of poor peonle who prize hiehly any opportunity to 
rise higher in business. politics and financial stand- 
ine hv means of a higher education and are hungry 
for the chance which the young fools in the col- 
leges lightly esteem. There is a strong demand for 
enivercity extension and carresranderce 
But this has been a year of economy. At the begin- 
nine of the session the House Republican caucus 
nledged itself to a program of rigid economy and 
has stick to it, Yet in spite of this virtue. the state 
tox is 000, or bieher then veer, 
when it was the highest ever known. Owing to the 
necessity for economy the proposed $50,000 anoro- 
oriation, which passed the House. was cut to $25,000 
hv the Senate. Thus there is this heginning of an 
investigation regarding a system of university: ex- 
tension and correspondence courses. In this fine 
there promises to be .a develonment which may have 
imnortant edncational and political consequences. 
The second measure. which attracted large at- 
tention was the bill to prevent the public school 
authorities in any place from asking any questions 
regarding the religious faith and practice of any ap- 
plicant for the position of teacher in the public 
schools. In the first place, this movement covered 
teachers’ agencies also, and the effort seemed to be 
aimed ,at..them more than at the public officials 
whose duty it is to engage teachers for the public 
schools. This movement 6rigihated on the part of 
the Catholics and was an effort to prevent embar- 
rassing questions from being asked regarding the 
religious faith and practice of these applicants for 
positions. It was found speedily that it would be 
unconstitutional to put any such condition upon a 
private teachers’ employment agency, besides its be- 
ing of very doubtful expediency to pass the desired 
law, for if a direct question were forbidden as to 
whether or not the applicant were a Catholic, it 
would be easy to evade Jit, of to , assume that anwill- 
ingness to say what were the religious faith and 
practice would be the same as a confession that the 
apphcant-was a Catholie.. At any rate, the bill bad to 
be limited to applicants for, positions im the pub- 
lic schools in their relation to the employing au- 
thorities representing the public. This situation 
grows out of the fact that an increasing _ number 
of young Catholic women are seeking positions , as 
teachers in the public schools. As it is probable 
that these young women were not educated in the 
public schools, but only in their parochial schools, 
perhaps supplementing that by a course in a state 
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normal school, the matter became of practical im- 
portance. There were several hot debates in the 
House, but finally the bill was passed by a good 
majority. But in the Senate the argument for ig- 
noring the differences between Catholic and Protes- 
tant teachers carried the day and the bill was re- 
jected. Divisions were somewhat on party lines, 
but not entirely. 

Aside from these two propositions various minor 
matters have occupied the attention of the commit- 
tee with more or less success. The ambitious plans 
of President Butterfield for the agricultural college 
must be regarded as a phase of this popular desire 
for a broader education. The college is giving ex- 
tension work to some 50,000 persons in the state. 
The president asked for an appropriation of $1,200,- 
00@ to cover a program of six years for the enlarge- 
ment of the college work all around. The educa- 
tion committee reported an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000, but the committee on ways and means, under 
the pressure for economy, cut it out entirely, but 
left another bill for $147,500 for new buildings and 
improvements. 

An effort to raise the age of compulsory school 
attendance. from. fourteen years to sixteen failed, 
the argument being that it would be better to wait 
and see how last year’s radical legislation for the 
improvement: of labor conditions for children, relat- 
ing to education, worked out before making further 
experiments in the same line. 


Quite strong pressure was exerted for larger agri- 
cultural instruction in families, but it failed to ma- 
terialize in legislation. Governor Walsh recom- 
mended doing something to make sure that the state 
college fulfilled its purpose more exactly, but the 
legislature took the ground that no action was nec- 
essary. 


The textile schools have received their usual 
appropriations on the usual conditions. Regulations 
of teachers’ agencies has failed, as before. Peti- 
tions for prevention of the use of unsanitary text- 
books have resulted in no action. There has been 
passed an act to promote instruction in practical 
arts for women. Plans for outings in the summer 
months for public children did not materialize, and other 
minor efforts in way of philanthrophy and _ education 
came to nothing. 


RL. B. 
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OUT OF DOORS. 


, In the urgent solitudes 
Lies the spur to larger moods; 
In the friendship of the trees 
Dwell all sweet serenities. 


—Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE HIGH. SCHOOL 
A PLEA FOR MORE PRACTICAL METHODS OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

When printing is put in the course of study 
in the high school, the work room is fitted up 
like a modern printing establishment. Presses 
and type are purchased, the students print the 
school paper and thus get positive training in 
newspaper work. They get job work and ex- 
perience in printing bills, tickets, blanks, an- 
nouncements, etc., for the school. In other 
words, the classroom work is a reproduction of 
the work in a newspaper plant or printshop. 
When manual training is offered the boys, 
separate work benches, individual tool sets, 
plans, and rough Ivmber are furnished. The 
boys learn, by actually doing the work, to make 
many useful articles, illustrating numerous 
principles of wood working, carpentry, and 

cabinet making. 

In domestic science, stoves, fuel, groceries, 
dishes, dining room furniture, sewing machines, 
patterns, and other necessaries are available. 


WHEN AGRICULTURE IS TAUGHT. 

Do similar conditions exist, in the agricultural 
departments of these schools? Usually little ap- 
paratus is at hand. There are a few test tubes, 
lamp chimneys, etc., for testing the moisture 
absorbing and retaining powers of soils. The 
seed corn tester may show that a bushel of 
corn is perfect for seed purposes; it does not 
prove that this corn will grow if planting is fol- 
lowed by a three-day’s rain with the ther- 
mometer standing at forty-five. 

There may be a Babcock tester with the ap- 
paratus. Every prospective farmer should own 
and know how to use this instrument. Of the 
agricultural students in Indiana high schools a 
great many have never lived on a farm. I 
venture the guess that one-third of the pupils 
who have studied and operated the Babcock 
tester in school, cannot bring in a gallon pail- 
ful of milk after a half hour’s attempt at milk- 
ing. 

In other words in many cases we are studying 
about farming and farm operation, not these 
things themselves. Seed corn and milk test- 
ing, the planning of farm fencings and_build- 
ings, germination work, the discussion of drains 
and such matters are worth while, but why not 
first supply the essentials as in the course in 
printing or domestic science? 

THE HIGH SCHOOL FARM. 
First of all the school should own an average 
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Vocational Guidance aims to direct the thought and growth of the pupil along the line 
of preparation for life’s work. The plan is intended to give the pupil an opportunity to study 
the elements of character that give success in life, and by a careful self analysis to compare 
his own abilities and opportunities with successful men and women of the past. By broad- 
ening his vision of the world’s work, and applying his own aptitudes and tastes to the field 
ofendeavor that he may best be able to serve, it is attempted to stir the student’s ambition 
and to give a purpose to all his future efforts. Having chosen even a tentative goal his prog- 


ress has direction. 


In the later study of moral and social ethics he has a view-point that 


makes the result both practical and effective.— Jesse B, Davis, Grand Rapids. Michigan. 
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farm in the vicinity of the school buildings, aver- 
age in size and soil conditions. This is just as 
necessary as the printing press in the course 
in printing, or the stove and sewing machine 
in domestic science. Next the farm should be 
well stocked with horses, cattle, hogs and 
poultry, and a first class outfit of implements 
and tools. It is equally important that the 
teacher be a married man; he should live on 
this farm practically twelve months in the year 
and draw a full year’s salary. 

Let the high school course of study be 
planned so that the students taking agriculture 
may spend from two te four half days per week on 
the farm. Here they learn the theoretical and 
practical phases of all farming operations. The 
boys should receive pay for their work, just as 
they do in several other lines of vocational 
work. The farm can be managed so that it 
will pay all expenses, and, in addition, part of 
the salary of the instructor and the wages of 
the boys. 

There is still the question of the initial ex- 
penditures for the farm and equipment. I 
answer it with a question. Which is better, an 
expenditure of one thousand dollars annually 
for an indefinite period, or a single expenditure 
of from five to ten thousand dollars, with every 
indication that the department will be self sup- 
porting afterwards?—A. V. Donb in Indiana 
Farmer. 


PICTURE STUDY.—(VII) 


(Continued from page 632.) 


While placing “Lesson Of Patience’— (C. 
B. d’Entraigues) ask—How does this make us 
feel? Why? Are the persons really doing 
nothing? Yes, Grandfather is smoking; and, 
what else is he doing? Notice the fish-pole, the 
can on the step, and net in the basket. Now 
you can tell what is going on. What kind of 
fish do you think will be caught? Those water 
plants are the kind which are found near fresh 
water, so “river-fish” will be caught. Why does 
Grandfather wear his apron? Not to keep him 
dry; you know he was finishing some work when 
small Marie told him she would like to take a 
holiday. She lives with Grandfather because 
her mother and father have gone to a far-away 
land to work. Grandfather knows she is lone- 
some very often so when she begs for a holiday 
he leaves his work for a while to make her 
happy. They love this place by the sparkling 
water; far across is a dense forest about which 
Grandfather tells wonderful tales. Sometimes 
they see birds sink close to the water, snatch a 
fish and dart away to the forest. At certain 
times of the day a noisy, small steamboat rushes 
past, and Marie delights in watching the “soap- 
suds” it makes. Once in a while Grandfather 
gets permission to use the row-boat that be- 
longs to the people who own this landing-place. 
Whatever is done Marie is happy, and she’s a 
very proud person when there’s a good string 
of fish to carry home. Of what do you suppose 
each is thinking? It’s pretty certain to be 
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about pleasant things for that’s the finest kind 
of a place in which to think happy thoughts, 

Upon presenting the picture to older pupils 
ask,—What effect is it likely the artist wished 
this picture to have upon people? By what 
means has he made it? By using a step-en- 
closed background which gives the air of se- 
clusion, a relaxed pose of motionless figures; the 
placid water; and a topping of shrubs above the 
steps. Also he shows a child in that trustful 
attitude which is unmoved by the concerns of 
the hurry of life, as well as an aged man who 
has reached a period in his life where the obliga- 
tions of an active career have no attraction. 
Not only has the picture the atmosphere of 
restiulness, but it suggests how beneficial it 
may be for the human to indulge in the quiet 
forms of recreation. After the picture has been 
before the class several days the pupils should 
prepare a written story interwoven with a de- 
scription. 

A second picture “End Of The Journey”— 
(C. B.*d’Entraigues) is placed beside the first, 
and the younger pupils are encouraged to tell ex- 
actly what they see without suggestive questioning. 
When free description has been accomplished 
ask for volunteers to describe the children’s 
journey upon their favorite’s back. Try to 
have some of the telling of purely imaginative 
nature, and part absolutely true. 

The older children will tell what forms the 
back, middle and foreground; describe the am- 
mal and its happy load and the woman. Speak 
of the naturalness of the grouping and pose of 
the units; and decide if the arrangement could 
have been different and still given the same story. 
Compare this with the other by the same artist. 
Discover how they are similar in tone, feeling 
and suggestion while unlike structurally. This 
makes the pupils keen in discovering by whom 
any new picture was created. Such pictures as 
these help the pupils to realize the largeness and 
contentment there may be in that life which 
asks for little, makes much of what it has, and 
that the nearer to the elemental one lives the 
greater the opportunity for the best kind of 


living. Pictures so clean of suggestion and | 


straightforward in presentment touch a _ re- 
sponsive chord in the human heart. 


Up! Up! my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double! 


Up! Up! my friend, and clear your looks! 
Why all this toil and trouble? 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 
—William Wordsworth. 


A > 


W. S, W., Massachusetts: We cannot “Keep School” 
without the Journal of Education. 


E. S. L., West Virginia: I like the Journal very 
much and would not do without it. 


L. G. S., Indiana: I have taken the Journal for thirty 
years and it grows better each year, 
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BOOK TABLE 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS. 
By Garland Armor Bricher, Ohio State University, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. pp. 172. Price, 
80 cents. 

In no better way can we suggest the significance of 
this book than by quoting from the author's preface 
which tells its own story by revealing the spirit, the 
sanity, the reliability of every paragraph. 

“The March winds have passed in agricultural educa- 
tion. The sudden sallies of transient flurries with their 
bluster are now rapidly giving way to the quieter days 
of summer. A more sober purpose is  vitalizing and 
systematizing the work of agricultural teaching, and with 
each passing year less empliasis is being placed on ex- 
ploitive methods. Prejudice, inertia, and misgivings are 
everywhere gradually yielding place to the new rural ed- 
ucation. Country communities are demanding that their 
schools educate in terms of rural life; normal schools are 
rapidly instituting and perfecting departments for _ the 
training of rural teachers; and the colleges are offering 
courses in rural leadership, and in the teaching of 
agriculture, home economics, and farm manual training. 
Tens of thousands of teachers have suddenly become 
conscious of the new demands that are being made on 
them. Not all may take advantage of the facilities 
offered by the higher institutions of learning, while 
many who take brief courses in summer sessions feel the 
need of keeping in constant touch with the new ideas in 
agricultural education along its fundamental lines of de- 
velopment.” 

The agricultural science is all right, the pedagogy is 
modern, the details are carefully worked out, the labora- 
tory side of it is adequate, and it is admirably written. 


MEASURING SCALE FOR ABILITY IN SPELL- 
ING. By Leonard P. Ayres. New York: Division 
of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation. May, 
1915. Scale, five cents. Report 58 pp. Bound in cloth 
80 cents. 

A yardstick for measuring the spelling of school chil- 
dren has just been invented. In the good old days of 
the spelling bee a person might be either very good 
or very bad in spelling, but just how good or how bad 
no one could tell. By means of this new device, which 
has recently been constructed by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, the degree of anyone’s 
spelling ability may be definitely determined. 

Within recent years there has been a decided move- 
ment toward making education more definite. This has 
resulted in developing certain methods of measuring 
educational products. The yardstick is no longer limited 
to the measurement of the size of rooms or the height 
of pupils’ desks, for there have been devised during the 
last few years various measuring rods for judging 
the amount and quality of the work of the pupils. Ex- 
amples of these measuring rods are the scales for meas- 
uring the quality of handwriting, drawing and English 
composition. The scale for measuring ability in spell- 
ing is the most recent standard of measurement for 
classroom products. 


This scale is printed on a sheet! of paper some four- 
teen by twenty-three inches and resembles the yardstick 
in that it is divided into equal measuring steps. At each 
of the twenty-six steps is a column of words of approx- 
imately equal spelling difficulty, and the differences is 
difficulty between the successive columns are practically 
the same. At the extreme left appear the words which 
are the least difficult. Apparently the six easiest words 
in the English language are “me,” “do,” “and,” “go,” 
“at,” “on,” and they are so easy that almost all children 
in the second grade can spell them correctly. The loca- 
tion of the 1,000 words which appear on the scale was de- 
termined by an investigation in which the words were 
spelled by some 70,000 children in eighty-four American 
cities. The aggregate number of spellings was 1,400,(4)). 
The average score made on the words in each column by 
the children in the different Qrades is recorded just above 
that column. By means of these standards, children of 
the different grades in any locality may be tested as to 
their spelling attainment and the results compared with 
those which are found in the corresponding grades in 
city systems in general, 

In selecting the 1,000 words used in constructing the 
scale, Dr. Ayres points out that it was important to 
choose those which are most commonly used and which 
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should. therefore, form a foundation vocabulary for pu- 
pils in the schools. These words were selected from a 
tabulation of some 368,000 words written by nearly 2,500 
different persons, more than two-thirds of the material 
consisting of personal and business letters. In the re- 
port describing the investigation, the 1,000 words are 
printed.in the order of the number of times they were 
used. Of these the first ten, “the,” “and,” “of,” “to,” © 
“a.” “in.” “that,” “ you,” “for,” were repeated so often 
that they constituted more than one-fourth of the 36x,- 
000 words. The fifty commonest words composed nearly 
half the total number. The child who masters the 1,100 
words on the scale will make no spelling errors in nine- 
tenths of his writing. 

Accompanying the scale is a monograph of some sixty 
pages, which describes in detail the methods of the 
researches that produced the scale. Both scale and 
monograph may be obtained from the Division_of Edu- 
cation of the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d. 
street, New York City. 


HUMAN MOTIVES. By James Jackson Putnam, 
M. D. Professor Emeritus, diseases of the nervous 
system, Harvard University, Mind and Health Se- 
ries. Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 179 pp. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

The subconscious life is coming to be of absorbing 
interest and of even greater interest just now is the 
“dynamic” action which achieves so much that cannot 
be accounted for on any philosophy or psychology of 
quarter of a century ago. Dr. James Jackson Putnam ts 
putting an entirely new emphasis on psychology which 
he characterizes as “medical psychology.” Dr. Putnam 
clearly and forcefully emphasizes the importance ot 
studying motives with reference to the dynamic forces 
that underlie them. Motives themselves as motives have 
never had the same significance as they have here at the 
hands of this author. What are given as motives are 
ordinarily the farthest removed from real motives. We 
are unable in the space available here to give even the 
faintest significance of the interest and importance of 
this book. ~Read it for*yourself:- Do not fail to read it. 
No one interested in the problems of the day can afford 
not to read it. 


SERL’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. By Emma Serl, 
teacher, Normal Training School Kansas. City, Mo. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. Primary Language Lessons, for 2nd and 
3rd years, $0.35; Intermediate Language Lessons, fot 
4th, 5th and 6th years, $0.56. 

These lessons are graded with superb skill. “Primary 
Language Lessons” present only what a child can appre- 
ciate and appropriate in the primary grades and every- 
thing that is presented is attractively presented so that 
he enjoys knowing how to talk correctly, and is pleased 
to know why he is using words correctly. The lessons 
are all within his range, all appeal to his interests. He 
does not have a stupid moment in thinking while he is 
thinking about his talking. The Intermediate book is 
not a repetition of the Primary book because the child 
knows and uses naturally all that he was taught there, 
but he finds new interest and new power in applying in 
writing what he has learned and applied in talking. The 
Intermediate book is brimful of practical teaching de- 
vices by which the child has something new to say from 
day to day, and he writes everything with a zest. No 
one has more skillfully utilized a pupil's interest in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades than has Emma Serl. It 
is the teaching of language by the use of every day ex- 
periences. It is inconceivable that a child should not 
enjoy the power he gets and the ways which he gets it. 


THE BOY PROBLEM IN THE HOME LIFE. 
William Byron Forbush. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Cloth. pp. 287. Price, $1.00 Postage 10 cents. 

Dr. Forbush’s “The Boy Problem,” was one of the 
most appreciated, instructive and inspiring books that 
has been written about “The Boy.” That book was 
primarily written from the standpoint of the church and 
the boy’s club, while this, his latest book, is primarily 
from the point of view of the home, and the personal 
equation in a boy’s life at every stage of his develop- 
ment from babyhood to young manhood. It is always 
wholesome, always definite, always readable. It is a 
book that while it informs it also stimulates the reader 
whether a boy, a parent, a teacher or a preacher to do 
something about it. 
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known short poéms. ‘Editéd for schools and col- 

leges by L. R. Gregor, Ph. D. (Revised. edition.) 

Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth XXIX + 263 pp. 

Price, 50 cents. 

There is no valid reason why Heine should not 
be read quite as commonly by German classes in 
American schools and colleges as Goethe or Schiller. 
The present voiume ts--an adeal combination ex- 
amples of his verse and prose, containing (1) a 
carefully handled abridgement of the famous Harz- 
reise, one ©! the greatest of travel descriptions, with 
its beautiful scene-painting, its sparkling wit and its 
discussions of subjects of lasting intellectual inter- 
est, and (2) a collection of thirty-eight of the best- 
known shorter poems, including “Die Grenadier,” 
familiar to many in Schumann’s stirring musical set- 
ting. Dr. Gregor has provided an interesting intro- 
duction and unusually full and erudite notes to both 
prose and poems. An extensive vocabulary com- 
pletes the book. In spite of its commendably low 
price the volume is well and attractively printed and 
bound. 


“MODERN ESSAYS,” selected and. edited by John 
Milton Berdan, Ph. D., John Richie Schultz, M. A., 
and Hewette Elwell Joyce, B. A. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. xii, 448 pages. Price, 
-$1.25 net. 

In the belief that the teaching of college rhetoric sets 
undue emphasis on unessential details and does not 
make for writing that is to be read, these three men, 
Dr. Berdan, Mr. Schultz and Mr. Joyce, all of the Eng- 
lish Department of Yale College have put together this 
volume of thirty-three short pieces of expository or 
descriptive writing which for convenience they term 
“Modern Essays.” 

These essays, the editors clearly explain, are not sug- 
gested as the “best’’; no one of them is put forward as a 
perfect model. But they are examples of English that 
is read and hiked, and they do cover a wide range of 
subject and style. 

The Yale students; to whom this book will presumably 
be offered, may be congratulated upon the variety of 
the material. James McNeill Whistler leads the list, 
and John Galsworthy closes it, while in between William 
Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, James Bryce and 
Henry Cabot Lodge look seriously upon such frivolous 
companions as Gilbert Keith Chesterton, Stephen Lea- 
cock and Charles Macomb Flandrau. 

The biographical sketch, the historical pastel, the 
sociological paper, the descriptive chapter, the fireside 
chat and the essay proper—they and other variations 
are all included. 

Before each selection there is a brief paragraph 
which, after outlining the occasion of the essay’s writing 
and the object sought therein, notes the method of 
treatment, the style chosen and its appropriateness. 
With understanding class-room instruction, such a book 
ought to be of real value. 

Note should be made of the concluding six pages of 


brief but adequate biographical sketches of the authors 
cited. 


‘THE TRUE LITERARY MAP OF THE BRITISH 


ISLES. By Blanche L. True. Size, forty-six 

inches by sixty-six inches. Mounted on cloth, with 

moulding at top and bottom. Price. $6.25. Chi- 
cago and New York: Rand McNally & Co. 

The value of geographic teaching equipment as an 
auxiliary in almost every department of education 
has been fully recognized. It is an invaluable aid 
to memory: it unifies, shows the. relation of new 
ideas to known facts, and it heightens interest by 
presenting a picture. Above all is this true in litera- 
ture and history teaching. The long-felt need for 
map equipment in these departments has been met 
by “The True Literary Wall Map of the British 
Isles,” a production which unites the highest achieve- 
ment in map construction with the broadest knowl- 
edge of the subject. The British Isles present a lit- 
erary realm than which no temporal power is more 
glorious. On highway and byway, by stream and 
mere, in the vale and on the highland—~everywhere 
in the verdant isles—are hallowed spots sacred by 


fOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 


(ry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granniated Eyelids; No Smartin 
ust*Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
»v mail Free. Murine Ev~ Remedy Co . Chicago 
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“DIE HARZREISE. With some of Heine's best- 


the life and writings of literary meh OF by “great his- 
torical events. ,-These naturally would..not be found 
of any ordinary politi¢al Periectly adapted to 
the needs of the American classroom, and possess- 
ing all the qualities in which the Rand McNally 
products excel—simplicity of line, legibility, clear and 
luminous coloring—this map in every detail presents 
the newest and best in cartography, while for care+ 
ful. preparation and resultant utility it is unsure 
passed. 


THE USE OF MONEY. By E. A. Kirkpatrick. Child- 
hood and Youth Series. Edited by M. V. O'Shea. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill Company. Cloth. 226 
pp. Price, $1.00, 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has always something original to say 
when he writes a book. He never travels beaten paths 
and he never gets lost in the morasses, but this book 
is his most ingenious venture yet. It is as valuable for 
the parent as for the child; for the home as for the 
school, though it especially adapts school life to the 
wise use of money. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. By S. Polak and 
H. C. Quilter, instructors in English Schools. Bal- 
timore, Md.: Warwick & York. Cloth. 168 pp. 
Price 85 cents. 

An able treatment of the subject of drawing, a 
subject that is being accorded a larger recognition 
in the American and British schools than was fore 
merly given it. Ruskin said, “Learn drawing to un- 
derstand the minds of great painters, and to appre- 
ciate their work sincerely.” But this motive while high, 
is not all there is .in learning to draw. There are 
many more practical considerations, some that have 
to do with earning a livelihood, if not a competence. 
And this able volume assists the would-be pupil in this 
line to see and attain the best in it. It treats of nature 
drawing, drawing with and without perspective, light-and 
shade, ornamenting, designing and several other branches. 
It is also excellently illustrated, some of the figures be- 
ing in color, 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By John McFarlane, 
University of Mamnchester, England. Cloth. 560 pp. 
Price, $2.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Economic geography plays a larger and larger part in 

education because .of the increasing significance of world 

industry and commerce. The European war has highly 
emphasized this interdependence of nations and when 
eace is restored we shall realize that world geography 
rom the economic standpoint is most necessary. Physi- 
cal geography is chiefly vital when it has economic sig- 
nificance, and political geography is being “knocked into 

a cocked hat.” Here is a genuinely world geography 

by a noted Englishman with world economics always at 

the front. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Middle English Reader.” F. Emerton. Price, $2.00. 

—Dictation Day by Day.” By K.van W men. Price, 2c. 

—‘Play in Education.” By Joseph Lee: Price, $1.50. New 
York: The Maemillan Co. 

‘A Dog of Flanders.”” Ry L. De L. Reme. Price, Sc. Phila- 
de'phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

*Rational Athletics for Bosys"’ By F.J. Reilly. Price, 
Po >See Chemistry.” By L. C. Newill, Boston: D. C. Heath 

“*The Merrill Readers.’ “Primer First Reader”" “Second Read- 
er.” By Dyer and Brady. New York: C. ©. Merrill Company. 

“Indian Legends.” ByM.F. Washburne, Price, 45c. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co. 

“The Uses of Money.” By E. A. Kirkpatrick. Price, $1.00. India- 
napolis: Bobb«Merrill] & Co. 

“Robert's Rules of Order.” By Henry M Robert. Price, $1.00. 
Chicago; Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“The Esentials of Agriculture." Ky H. J. Waters. “The Parm! 
Readers." By Maud Parmly. ‘‘Fvery Day Pedagogy pe 


Lincoln. Price, $1.00. “Aesop's Pables.” By J.H. Sti kney. Price. 
#%c.—“The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.”” By M. A. L, Lane. 
Price, 50c.—“Fur Kleine Leute.” By A. T. Gronow Price, 60c. 
Bost»n: Ginn & Co. 

“Human Motiyes By J.J. Putnam. Price, $1 and 
Sleeplessness.” Ry H. A. Biuece. Price, $1.0°.—“The Mesning of 
By I. H. Coriat. Price, £1.00, Boston: Little Brown & 

“America to Japan.” Edited By L. Russell. Price, $1.25.—“The 
Education of the Negro Privr te 1861." By C.G. Woodson: Price, 
$2.00. New York: G.P. Putnam's Sone. 

“Live Languages Lessons.’’ (ist. 2nd, 3rd Books) By H. R. 
Driggs. Chicago: The University Publishing Co. 

“A Review of High School Mathematics.” Ry W. D. Reeve and 
R. Schorling. Price, 40c. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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2 EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the-country. Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth_ Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 

24-July 8. National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. © 

25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Umnidns and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under. auspices of State Board of 

Education. 


28: July 16: Summer School for 


Supervisors and Teachers of 
Music, Drawing and Writing. 
Western Session, Northwestern 


University, Evanston, TIIl. 

28-July 1: Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East 
Main street, Columbus O., general 
sec’y. 

29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 

JULY. 

1-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


7-28: Summer School for Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing 
and Writing. Eastern Session, 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass. 


28-August 6: Conference of Mothers’ 
Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in con- 
nection with Summ-r School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education,.Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

11-18: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. Oakland, California. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 

14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. Oakland. California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins. 1008 German 
street. Erie. Penn.. sec’y. 

56-22: National. Educational Asso- 
ciation. Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, see’y. 

16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith. University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 

18-20; Schoo! Garden Association of 
America. Oakland Earl Fin 
ney, supervisor of school gardens. 
St. Paul, Minn., sec'y, 


18-21: International Kindergarten 


Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 


18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F. 
Hoosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 


20: State and National Club Leaders. 
Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 


23-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, sec’y. 


23: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24; National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 


26: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. Oakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 


97-28: Americ.n Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 


27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Oakland. H. F. Cope, 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., sec’y. 


80-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 
15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 


Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 


Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor-’ 


ville: Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville. secretary. © 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California, Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. © Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 

18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor C. F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La.. sec’y. 


98-99: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold <A, Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 

NOVEMBER. 

4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 

4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 

5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


24-26: Teachers nae of North 
Carolina. Raleigh. E. Sams, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER, 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

LYNN. Charles S. Jackson, re- 
cently elected superintendent here, 
will, on July 1, complete a quarter of 
a century as principal of the English 
High School. When he first became 
principal of the English High School 
it consisted of 130 pupils and a 
faculty of four teachers. The com- 
mercial course was one of two 
years’ duration and the scientific 
course a three year course. The 
school has grown during the 
twenty-five years until it now 
registers 1,100 pupils and has a 
faculty of thirty-seven teachers and 
offers four distinct courses of study— 
the scientific, academic, commercial 
and manual training, and a new one is 
in. preparation, domestic science, all 
of four years, 

SOMERVILLE. At the close of 
the year the Forster Junior 
Secondary School gave a_ special 
exhibit of work at this new school, 
drawing, typewriting, cooking, sew- 
ing, carpentry and printing. Prin- 
cipal Joseph A. Ewart has _ proved 
the, possibilities of such a schoo! for 
Somerville, 

BROOKFIELD. Fred C. Tenney 
of Leonia, N. J.,.a graduate of 
Brown University, with twenty 
years experience in school work, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools for Brookfield. North and 
East Brookfield for three years. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Arthur Lee, 
principal of the Malden, Mass., High 
School, has been. elected principal 
of the Technical High School here, 
to succeed George F, Weston, re- 


signed. He will come at a salary of 
$3.0). 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. ea 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work ratherthan be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘‘ Educationally the strongest Business School in 
NeW England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
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Feather 


Wreck 


(In a recent wreck in Minnesotaa 
Teacher was among the most seriously 
injured.) 


Protect yourself during your Summer tradels. 


The T. C.U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 


—when you are disabled ih a travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid For Accidental Death 


ue to travel. 


A $100 identification benefit and a valuable gold and enamel 
identification pin FREE to every policy holder. 


The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 


And in addition to the above Travel benefits, 
$50 a Month for Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 
$1,000 Por an Accidental Death; and Numercus Other 
Benefits. (Larger Benefits If Desired.) 

The T.C.U. the National Organization for Teachers, 
will give Pg allof the above benefits for lees than five cents 
aday. ONLY $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist. 

Write Tonight For Our Special (ff r. 


T. Cc. U. Dept. J., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the story of 1.C.U. and full par- 
ticulars regarding your Special! Offer. 


of the objects of which will be to 


farming districts and country, mining 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. A commis- 


sion of fifty-five Mexican school 
teachers, of whom forty-four are 
women, appointed by Carranza, 


arrived in New York the last of 
May. They came to make a long 
and exhaustive study of American 
schools, colleges, universities and 
libraries, with a view to adapting 
what is best in American methods 
to the education of Mexico. 

Francesco Elias, Carranza Consul 
General in New York, said that every 
field of educational training would be 
covered by the commission. The 
entire commission is to remain in 
the United States not less than a 
year and some of the members ex- 
pect to remain here three years. 
The headquarters of the commission 
is to be located in Boston, and all its 
work will be conducted from. that 
city. 

Alfonso Cravioto, president of the 
commission, is to specialize in the 
study of American libraries. The 
other members, it is announced, are 
to study the organization and classi- 
fication of libraries, political economy 
moral and civic education, school dis- 
cipline, musical education for  chil- 
dren, the education of abnormal 
and backward children, drawing and 
manual] training, kindergartens, 
physics and natural science, industrial 
schools, and rural schools. 

For several weeks the commission 
will remain in this city. It will then 
proceed to Boston, and after a few 
months of work there half of the 
members will begin a tour of the 
Principal cities of the country, one 


compare the work of Western and 
Middle Western schools with that in 
Eastern institutions. Monthly re- 
ports will be made to the Carranza 
government. The suggestions, it is 
said, will be applied immediately to 
Mexico’s needs. 

The way for the commission was 
prepared by a delegation sent here 
five months ago by General Car- 
ranza. 

For the first time in its 161 years 
history, Columbia University con- 
ferred the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws upon a woman, at its com- 
mencement exercises last week. The 
recipient was Miss Louisa Lee 
Schuyler, founder of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, and 
the originator of the first American 
Training School for Nurses. 

Others receiving honorary degrees 
from Columbia this year were: Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, the 
English actor, whom American stage 
lovers are seeing for the last time 
this year and Charles Ransom Fuller, 
editor of the New York Times. 

Degrees were conferred on twenty- 
one graduates of the Columbia 
School of Journalism. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


There are new laws in Pennsyl- 
vania requiring state normal schools 
to give courses in physical educa- 
tion, agricultural education, and 
household arts education; permitting 
school authorities to allow the use of 
school buildings for civic and social 
purposes; providing for the appoint- 
ment of a recreational and educa- 
tion inquiry commission for studying 
recreational and educational condi- 


tions and needs of the children in 


and manufacturing towns. 


ALTOONA. The sixth annual in- 
dustrial exhibit of the Altoona pub- 
lic schools brought a very large 
number of school patrons, probably 
8,000. In each of the departments 
at the high school pupils taking the 
respective courses were engaged in 
the usual routine of the work, the 
machines and other working equip- 
ment being roped off so as to keep 
the crowds at a comfortable dis- 
tance. The exhibition was unique 
among the school exhibits of Penn- 
sylvania, and it was the best in 
Superintendent H. H. Baish’s ad- 
ministration here. 


WILLIAMSPORT. Boys of 
Williamsport are to have an unusual 
college opportunity. Through the 
will of the late A. D. Hermance, 


funds are eventually to be made 
available sufficient to give every 
deserving graduate of\the High 
School $500 a year for four years 


while attending Cornell University. 


MYERSDALE. Supervising Prin- 
cipal W. H. Kretchman has made 
more of the Parents’ Day than has 
anyone else hereabouts. On Febru- 
ary 26, there were fifty school rooms 
visited by directors, 612 parents 
visited the rooms in which their chil- 
dren were, and 3,503 other visits 
were made or a total of 4,165 in one 
day. The total school enrollment is 
less than 1,000, so that there were 
more than four visits per pupil. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON. 
Clifford J. Scott and 


Superintendent 
Assistant 
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Every Text Book “Jacketed” 
HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
Will give from 2 to 3 years Additional Service 


Lay aside 3°, of your text book fund 


for the purchase of our covers | 


IT’S ECONOMY! 
SAMPLES FREE | 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


Superintendent Miss. Bessie  C. 
Devine have been unanimously re- 
elected for two year terms.» All 
the educational agencies in the city 
are working in splendid harmony. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON. With South 
Carolina and Texas enrolled on the 
have compulsory 
school attendance laws as a result 
of 1915 legislation, the states with- 
out compulsory laws are now re- 
duced to four—Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and Mississippi. 

While the South Carolina and 
Texas laws are not as coniprehen- 
sive and strict as those of some of 
the other states that have had com- 
pulsory laws for many years, they are 
a distinct recognition of the com- 
pulsory principle and represent a 
big step forward in ‘the two states. 

The Texas law requires all chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. to attend  school—sixty 


days the first year, eighty days the 
second year and one hundred days 
thereaiter in every school year. It 


provides for attendance officers, 
fixes penalties for violations and pro- 
vides for the establishment of 
parental. or truant schools’ where 
necessary. The law goes into effect 
September 1, 1916. 

The South Carolina law is optional, 
but the state authorities are hopeful 
that a large proportion of the  dis- 
tricts will vote to have the law apply 


to them. State Superintendent 
Swearingen is urging that “every 
local tax district circulate its com- 


pulsory attendance petition at once, 
hold its election, and put every child 
in school during 1915 and 1916.” 
TENNESSEE. 
_NASHVILLE. George 
College for Teachers has completed 
its plans for the demonstration 
school for Nashville boys and girls. 
This will be one of the most striking 
features of the work of the summer 
quarter, and one-fourth of the 
places which the school can accom- 
modate are already reserved by 
Nashville parents for their children. 


Peabody 


The demonstration school will be 
under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of elementary education, with 
Mr. Thomas Alexander as general 
director, and Mr. Joseph Roemer as 
principal. It will continue through 
ten weeks, beginning Monday, June 


14, with one session’ daily, except 
Saturdays from 830 to 12 o’clock. 
No.tuition will. be charged except 


for the kindergarten, and the num- 


ber in each class room will be limited . 


to twenty-five. 

This department of the summer 
quarter will be a complete ele- 
mentary school of eight grades, with 
each class room in charge of a 
teacher of thorough training and ex- 
perience. Harvy G. Swanson, super- 
visor of the practical school of the 
State Normal School, Kirksville, 
Missouri, will have charge of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
Miss. Sybil Brown, of | Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, will 
have charge of the fourth and fifth 
grades. The second and third grades 
will -be in the hands of Miss 
Margaret Lemon, also of Teachers’ 
College, while the first grade work 
will be done by Miss Mary Browning, 
ptimary teacher, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

The plan for the Peabody Summer 
School for Nashville boys and girls, 
has received the hearty endorsement 
of Superintendent J. J. Keyes, of the 
city. schools, who has agreed to a 


full recognition of credit given. 
Pupils making satisfactory records 
throughout the term weeks will be 


given a half year’s credit in the Nash- 
ville schools. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. The _ State 
3oard of Education § has indorsed 
the correlation of Bible study with 


the high schools and normal colleges 
of Oklahoma, and it will be a part of 
the course, carried out along the 
following suggestions made by a 
committee appointed by the State 
Sunday School Convention held re- 
cently in Oklahoma City:— 

“That the State Board of Educa- 
tion prepare an outline course of 
Bible study similar to that which is 
now in use in North Dakota and 
Indiana, said course to be elective 


“The teaching to be done in other 
than in the public school buildings, 
and no public school funds to be 
used, directly or indirectly, for said 
instruction, 

“Teachers who give “instruction in 
same must hold a first grade certifi- 
cate: or, must, in the judgment of 
the public school authorities, be fully 
qualified to give said Biblical in 
struetion. 

“That the length of time for recita- 
tion correspond to the time required 
in the institution; and furnished with 
such equipment as may be necessary 
for éfficient teaching such as maps 
of Bible lands, black boards, Bible 
dictionaries, and such other books as 
are needed. 

“The teaching may be done at the 
various churches on Sunday morn- 
ing during the Sunday school hour, 
or at such times and places as may 
be most convenient. It may be con- 
ducted as a regular Sunday School 
class of a denominational Sunday 
School. The only requirement is 
that the courses prescribed must be 
thoroughly taught. 

“An examination shall be held 
regularly as in other branches taught 
in the high schools and normal col- 
leges, and of similar standard under 
such plan, requirements, and restrict- 
tions may be made by the _ public 
school authorities. 

“The grading and credits are to be 
fixed by the public school author- 
ities.” 

MUSKOGEE. In connection with 
the school survey now being con- 
duced in Muskogee, the principals 
of the grammar schools were asked 
to contribute reports on certain 
specific phases of the school  situa- 
tion. Principal Charles B. Smith of 
the Washington School was assigned 
the subject, “The Financial Ability 
of the City to Meet Its Educational 
Needs.”” He made a most credit- 
able and fair statement of condi- 
tions from a practical viewpoint and 
incidentally made out a strong case 
for higher salaries for the teachers 
The local press is giving the princi- 


pals’ reports splendid attention. 
TEXAS 
YOAKUM. Howard Baldwin has 
not only achieved much for himself 
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in his Business College but he has 
brought new ideas and modern 
methods to all educational activities 
here about. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


VINCENNES. As a compromise 
measure the position of assistant 
superintendent has been created and 
former Superintendent Robert I. 
Hamilton has been elected to the 
position. At successive meetings of 
the school board last month Mr. 
Hamilton re-elected superin- 
tendent of schools, the action 
rescinded and Mr. Hamilton finally 
elected assistant superintendent and 
principal of the Central School. 

TERRE HAUTE. Trustees of the 
school city of Terre Haute voted to 
purchase the buildings, equipment 
and grounds of the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute for $100,000. This action is 
the biggest of its kind in the history 
of the local schools and gives. the 
school city ten acres of ground for 


$100,000, 
The city’s purchase includes 
machines, equipment and _ other 


school property at an appraised value 
‘of $28,588.71. Rose is to retain 
possession until August 1, 1917, and 
has the privilege of retaining pos- 
session for a further period of a year. 

During its occupancy of the 
grounds and buildings Rose will pay 
rent at the rate of $4,000 a year to 


the school city. The Rose Poly- 
technic Institute will vacate the 
property as soon as its new plant, 
east of Terre Haute, is ready for 
occupancy. 

The school city. .will use the 
property for school purposes, the 


buildings being utilized for the voca- 
tional and manual training branches. 
The new plant of the Rose Institute 


is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy in 1917, and the engineering 
school will occupy the present 
property until that time. 


ILLINOIS. 
CICERO. Superintendent W. W. 


Lawton is doing some especially 
effective work with the eighth grades 
along the line of vocational guidance 
having had a course of addresses by 
a physician, a civil service specialist, 
a printer, a man in the building 
trade, a merchant a_ stenographer, 
a telephone operator, a trained nurse, 
a dressmaker, a milliner and a sales- 
woman. The children took notes 
and wrote them out for a class exer- 
cise the following day. 

EVANSTON. Wilbur Helm, prin- 
cipal of Evanston Academy of North- 
western University, formerly ~ of 
Princeton University and the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, will after July first 
be a member of the Hart Shaffner 
& Marx Corporation, in charge of a 
specially created executive position 
having to do with the investigation of 
business problems of economic _ in- 
terest, and the development of im- 
pore phases of the company’s 
eld. 


IOWA. 


‘ DAVENPO RT. Superintendent 
Frank Smart is planning to abolish 


the Teachers’ Training School here 
and to establish in its place a four 
years normal course at the high 


school 
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Boston University 


Summer Session 
JULY 1 to AUGUST 12, 1915. 


A six weeks, session in Boston, the idea) city 
for summer study. Courses, by Professors 
and lustructors from the facuity of the 
College of Liberal Arts, in Anciéntand Modern 
Languages. Music and Drama, Anatomy aud 
Hygiene and othercollegiate subjects ;courses 
by Instructorsfrou: the staff of the College of 
Administration in Accounting, 
Commercial) Law, Economics, 


Business 
Advertising, 


News Reporting, etc., jor business men and students preparing for a business career. 
Special coursesin English, French Spanish, Latin and Music for teachers of those subjects. 


Dormitories. 


For ba letin containing further information address A. H. 


RICE, Chairman. 


Boston University, Boylston and Exeter Streets, Boston. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


KANSAS. 
EMPORIA. Professor Frank A. 
Beach, head of the music. depart- 
ment.of the State Normal School 


at Emporia, will have charge of the 
instruction in public school music at 
the University of Wisconsin this 
summer. 


MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. superintendent 
of public instruction is preparing 
plans-and specifications for one and 
two-room school buildings ranging 
in price from $1,000 to $5,000. These 
will be ready to. be furnished to 
school boards and_ building com- 
mittees early in the summer. TRere 
will be plans for any frontage, north, 
south, east or west. Proper lighting, 
heating and ventilation will be incor- 
porated in all these plans and general 
health conditions and practical utility 
for school purposes will be secured. 
Economy of construction will be kept 
steadily in mind and at the same time 


all plans adhere closely to the well 
established standards for safety, 
healthfulness, comfort and con- 
venience. 

CIPS Miss Mary A. 
Proudfoot of the State Normal 
School at Marquette is elected 
Assistant Superintendent here. She 
has a masters’ degree from Colum- 


bia, has been on the faculty of three 
state normal schools and has won 
honors as a successful writer of 
teachers’ books. 


NEBRASKA. 

NORTH PLATTE. The Lincoln 
County Teachers have an associa- 
tion whose main object is to promote 
the interest of the teachers and the 


school patrons of the county. Their 
last meeting was held in North 
Platte. 

3esides the program which’ dealt 


entirely with school topics an exhibit 
was held of work from the different 
schools in Lincoln County both town 
and rural. Some work in sewing 
was exhibited. There was a fine col- 


lection of bird-houses made by the 
oys from the seventh and eighth 
grades, and the North Platte High 


School put up a wireless which could 
send and receive messages. 

_ Before Arbor Day, County Super- 
intendent Aileen Gantt obtained 
Irom the United States Forest Re- 
serve a large consignment of small 
trees and distributed them to some of 
the rural districts which asked for the 
same. 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presicsnt 


The largestschoo! of Literature,and 
pedagogy in America a 

the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker o7 
an interpreter. 
Summer sessions. 
formation on application to 


itaime to develop in 


A beautiful new building. 
Catalogue and fal) ir- 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mind — body — voice, 
Leader for 30 years. Write 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 


“Morning League,” “Expression.” Summer 
terms, Boston, Asheville, Atlanta, University of 
Vermont, Chicago. 

$8. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt D., Pres. 
Copley Square Boston, Mass. 


TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts. Coeducationas 
Department for the pedagogical ené 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


TEACHERS. 


I desire representative- inevery county 
and several travelling State Superinten. 
dents ro assist in the distribution of the 
Illustrated and I]luminated 


Declaration of Independence 


and 


Constitution of the United States. 


The greatest patriotic, civic, historical 
and decorative work combined with the 
highest art ever conceived for school 
purposes. Endorsed bv leading educa- 
tional officials and teachers. Write for 
details. 


GEORGE D. SPROUL 
1790 Broadway, New York. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
FRESNO. E. W. Lindsay has 


been again elected superintendent of 
Fresno County. He comes near hav- 
ing the record for length of service 
among those re-elected this year. 
His success, as recognized locally 
and throughout the state justify the 
record. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
meeting of the National 
of College women will be held in 
San Francisco, July 20, on the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. National officers. of the or- 
ganization will be present at this 
meeting, and a splendid program of 
addresses will be given by men and 
women of prominence. Headquarters 


The biennial 
Federation 


will be at the Ohio Building. Col- 
lege Clubs, Alumnae Clubs and 
Alumnae Branches invited to 
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mote the physical, moral and indus- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


trial welfare of the natives, adults as 


5 

; well as children. In the schoolrooms 
~ isk Teachers’ A encics BOSTON the endeavor is made to impart to 
2APARKST. the children such instruction will 
able the iv jortably 

New York, N.Y , 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill.,28 E. Jackson Bivd., Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. with 
» Washington, D..C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal, 343 Douglas Bldg.) they come in contact; instruc- 
os ; Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. tion in carpentry, cooking, and sew- 
, ing is emphasized. . Each school- 
2 THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS AGENCY house is a social center for the ac- 
ond complishment of practical ends. 
aS | Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now Many of the buildings contain, in ad- 
7 JAMES LEE LOVE, Director » 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. dition to the recitation room, an in- 
dustrial room, kitchen, quarters of 
i | WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS the teacher, and a laundry, aud baths 
se of the native community. 
Principals and Superintend- is available for pub- 
a ents, in Public Schools, Private R 7 lic meetings for discussion of affairs 
a Schools, Normal Schools and COCKY MT EACHERS of the village Or, occasionally, for 
Colleges. Write Us To-Day. ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER .COLO purposes. 

ff WM. RUFFER, Manager In the native villages the teachers 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region ang nurses endeavor to establish 


THE GULF STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers, does not the mild winter climate of the Gulf States appeal to you? Good positions 
for well qualified, experienced teachers in Literary, Music. Art and Expression Departments. 
No registration fee charged. Membership form on application. 


B F. GILES, A. M., 


+ uscaloosa, Alabama. 


B.T. GILES, Asst. Mgr. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
80 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Assists teachers in obtaining desirable positions. 
Recommends Teachers to Schools and Colleges. 


Write for Registration Blank—now—today. Thomas Courtenay, Manager. 


send representatives and all college 
women are welcome. , 

The Federation was organized at 
the Chicago Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
in July, 1912. Fifteen institutions 
were represented. 

The National Federation of Col- 
lege Women is nation-wide in its 
plans and purposes. Its founders 
believe that it will offer to all college 
women opportunities that have 
hitherto been lacking. By encourag- 
ing organization of college clubs 
everywhere it will give the benefits 
of a great organization to all women 
who have had college training for 
one year, as well as to those who 
have completed college courses. 

The officers are: president, Mrs. 
William Oxley Thompson, State 
University rounds, Columbus, 
Ohio; vice-president, Mrs. Willard 
Beahan, 2213 Belfield Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Edna Armstrong, 1555 Belmont 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio; bursar, 
Miss Anna Lockwood Petersen, 
Omaha High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

FAIRFIELD. Dan H. White _ is 
one of the long time county superin- 
tendents who continues in office. He 
is a more vital element in Solana 
County than is any other man in the 
county, and the people appreciate 
this fact. 

SANTA ROSA. A free moving 
picture show is given every night 
at the High School of Santa Rosa. 

BERKELEY. The University of 
California is second in the United 
States in enrollment and in number 
of graduates for 1914-15. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. Senator Knauss is 
credited by the grade teachers with 
having secured the enactment of the 
law by the last Legislature providing 
for exchange of teachers. It is pos- 
sible for any teacher in any district 
to exchange for a year with a 
teacher from another state, drawing 
her salary from the home district 
while away. Any such exchange 


must be authorized by the school 
board. 

County superintendents have their 
salaries increased by the Legislative 
act which divided the state counties 
into seven classes. Some of the 
benefits will not be received for two 
years, however. Salaries of super- 
intendents of counties of the several 
classes range from $2,800 to $100. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


— 


ALASKA. 


In its recent bulletin reporting 
work in Alaska, the United States 
Burean of Education says -that dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913, the field force of the Alaska 
school service consisted of five super- 
intendents, 109 ~+teachers, eleven 
physicians (one of whom also filled 
another position), nine nurses, and 
three hospital attendants. Seventy- 
seven schools were maintained, with 
an enrollment of 3,563, and an aver- 
age attendange of 1,797. 

In Alaska there are, approximately, 
25,000 natives in villages ranging 
from thirty or forty up to 300 or 400 
persons, scattered along thousands 
of miles of coast line and on the 
great rivers. Some of the villages 
on remote islands or on the frozen 
ocean are brought into touch with 
the outside world only once or twice 
a year, when visited by a United 
States revenue cutter on its annual 
cruise or by the supply vessel sent 
by the Bureau of Education. Dur- 
ing eight months of the year all of 
the villages in Alaska, with the ex- 
ception of those on the southern 
coast, are reached only by trails over 
the snow-covered land or frozen 
rivers. In spite of the difficulties of 
the problem a United States public 
school has been established in each 
of seventy-seven villages. In many 
instances the school is the only ele- 
vating power in the native com- 
munity. 

Every teacher is a social worker, 
who, in addition to performing the 
routine work in the schoolroom, 
Strives in every possible way to pro- 


proper sanitary conditions in- 
specting the houses, by insisting 
upon proper disposal of garbage, 
and by giving instruction in sanitary 
methods of living. Natives are en- 
couraged to replace their filthy huts 
by neat, well-ventilated houses. In 
some sections the natives have been 
taught to raise vegetables, which are 
a healthful addition to their usual 
diet of fish and meat. 


IDAHO. 

ASHTON. “School parties” are 
a most advantageous feature of the 
life of the schools above the sixth 
grade. The six classes above the 
sixth take turns in entertaining 
teachers and students of the six 
classes. Invitations are written, the 
rooms are decorated, the  entertain- 
ment provided, and the refreshments 
served by each class in turn. 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 631.) 


she is blockading Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark against the United 
States. But the figures of our trade 
with those countries do not show 
that we are suffering very severely. 
In the month of March, our ship- 
ments to Denmark were eleven times 
as large as in March, 1914; to Nor- 
way, Over six times as large; to 
Sweden over seventeen times as 
large, and to the Netherlands nearly 
three times as large. For the 
nine months ending with March, 
our trade with Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden was about 
five times as large as in the corre- 
sponding period in 1914. These 
figures, so far from constituting a 
serious grievance on our part against 
England, might well incline England 
to suspect that a portion of these 
enormous cargoes was headed 
toward Germany. 


SORDID MANUFACTURERS. 

American manufacturers have it in 
their power greatly to injure the 
American good name at this time 
among the European nations. Some 
of them, it appears, are making the 
most of their opportunities. Goods 
are sold to foreign governments by 
sample, and are paid for by cash in 
advance. Some sordid manufacturers 
are using this chance to make up 
goods which are greatly inferior to 
the samples on which the orders were 
based. The Dry Goods Economist 
reports that boots furnished by 
American manufacturers to the 
French Government proved to be of 
such inferior quality that the French 
soldiers tore them into strips; and 
that 200,000 pairs of socks furnished 
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by American mills were found to be 
thirty per cent. wool and seventy per 
cent. cotton, instead of seventy per 
cent wool and thirty per cent. cotton, 
as stipulated. Such transactions are 
likly to put a permanent stigma on 


the phrase “Made in the United 
States.” 
PANAMA EXPOSITION NUM- 


BER. 


The Panama Exposition number 
of Remington notes is out, and is 
brimful of good things. — Its leading 
article is from the pen of Paul R. 
Mahony, manager of Remington 
Exhibits and service at the exposi- 
tion, an exceptionally entertaining 
description of the great fair and the 
Remington’s part in it. The typist’s 
point’ of view is kept to the fore, and 
reading his article may well be said 
to be the next best thing to an actual 
visit to the Exposition. 

Of perhaps equal importance and 
entertaining quality is Miss Reming- 
ton’s article on the new Remington 
improvements. In her usual chatty 
style she describes the new model 
ten, and soon makes one realize that 
the main object of these improve- 
ments is to make easier the typist’s 
work. 

Other articles in this number deal 
with the Remington Accuracy Con- 
tests; the Remington typist who won 
$10,000 by solving the “Million Dol- 
lar Mystery” and the new Reming- 
ton motion picture film. Besides, 
there are any number of shorter 
items and news notes. 

Practical Points for Typists De- 
_ partment occupies its usual two solid 
pages. Its “Points” are fully up to 
the standard of those which have 
made this department so interesting 
and helpful to the thousands of 
typists who read it regularly. The 
Remington Typewriter Company, 327 
Broadway, New York, offers to send 
this publication free to all typists and 
students who ask for it. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“Industrial Survey of Cincinnati. 
Vocational Section. Printing 
Trades.” Published by Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. R. A. 
Colter, chairman, survey com- 
mittee. 141 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Ames, Iowa. 
Summer Session Announcement. 
44 pages. 


of 


“Basis for Rating the Efficiency 
Boston Public Schools, 


Teachers.” 


Department of Educational In- 
vestigation and Measurement. 
Three forms with explanation, 


four pages each. 


Proceedings of the Athletic Research 
Society, 1914. Joseph E. Raycroft, 
Princeton University, Prificeton, 
N. J., secretary-treasurer. 21 pages, 

Worcester, Mass. 1914 Report. Su- 
perintendent Homer P. Léwis. 170 
pages. 

National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. Pamph- 
lets: “Had He But Known,” an ad- 
dress by William C. Redfield, 10 
pages. “The Place of Art in In- 
dustry,” address by C. A. Prosser, 


14 pages. “The Protocol and In- 
dustrial Education,” address by 
Julius Henry Cohen, 8 pages. 


National headquarters, 140 West 
42d street, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 
MUSIC and drawing are coming to be more and more required of grade teachers. “Must 
be a good pianist’; ‘‘Must be excellent accompanist for chorus work’’; ‘Must 


teach music and drawing in her grade”; *‘A candidate able to sing and play the piano 
referred”; are requirements often added to applications for teachers and sOmetimes 
ara to meet. College women who bave teken music with their regular college courte are 
often sought, as in some schools the teaching of the music is comb.ned with bigh school 
branches. More often perhaps is draw- music combined with giade work. To- 
ing required with high school work AND gether with applications for these evb- 
jects in combination come numberiess calls for music alone. ard diawing alone, or the 
two combined. There is an excellent field for special teachers in a)! )ines, DRAWING 


and there is little doubt of placing any exceptional teacher of music or 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Yor the what This booklet 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS HOW. SENT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREB 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wi. O. PRATT, Mgr, 


introduces to 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY cos 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and 
pone te forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call em 
or ress 


recommends teachers and bas filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employer, 
none for registration. If yon need @ 


Agency 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Keilogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena-~ 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For further 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. W. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


A. SCOTT & 00., Propricters 
442 Tremont Bo ilding, Boston. 


A superior agency for superter 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chanel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


'6BeaconSt. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


Boston, lass. 


ALVIN 
Manager. 


AGENCY 
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The Standard Commercial School 


In the Palace of Education at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


Uses only 


Remington Typewriters 


This School is designed as a model institution— 
an object lesson to the whole country in standard 
commercial instruction and equipment. 

In choosing the Remington as the sole medium ws 
of typewriter instruction, the National Advisory 
Committee of the Palace of Education, which 
conducts the Standard Commercial School, has 
- recorded the aggregate judgment of all the schools 
of America, which use more Remington Type- 
; | writers than all other makes combined. 


j Training on the Remington pays best 


Remington Typewriter Company a | 
(Incorporated) | 
New York and Everywhere | 


Superintendents and Teachers! | 
Institute Instruction For Teaching Agriculture | 
| Plan Now for Next Year : | 


What to Teach :—Teach Boys and Girls instead of Subjects. Teach in . 
terms of the child’s life. The analysis of an ear of corn is as interesting . 


as the analysis of a complex sentence. 

[Illustrative Material: —Charts, lantem slides, lectures, stencils, booklets, patterns for 

fly traps, rag doll seed testers, and for fireless cookers will help amg in getting j 
r district to understand the value of the common things about them, and also } 

Kelp to develop good citizens. | 

Anyone Can Use It:—Agricultural Colleges, School intendents, High Schpol and | 


Rural School Teachers, Chambers of Commerce, County Demonstrators, and Chautauqua 
Lecturers— the “slip of a girl” just beginning to study about agriculture, and the College 
Professor who has made a oy of the subject—are using this material for live, 
aggressive work in Agriculture arid Health. 


Your County Should Lead the State 


You Should Lead Your County:—One county superintendent put on a thi 
Alfalfa Campaign. Copies of the Alfalfa lecture were sent to thirty of the best schools ' . 
of the county and a series of meetings planned. Patrons and pupils of other schools 
met at the nearest Center and so the entire county was covered. . 
Subjects: — Poultry, Flies, Weeds, Live Stock, Alfalfa, Soils, Diversification, Why Teach 
Agriculture—There is a Chart for each of these subjects and the lecture book tells briefly 
the vital facts about that subject in a way that every one in the audience gets the: point ' 


and keeps it. 
Lantern Slides: —Same subjects and same terms. 
Sample Free: —Sample chartlet on any subject you select from the above list will be 


sent you ‘ree, you mention this journal, 


International Harvester Co. of New Jersey 
Agricultural Extension Department 
Werk Harvester Bldg. Chicago 
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